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PREFACE 


OGS of war at large in the land of Sinim. The rattle of 
musketry, the clatter of machine guns, the roar of 
cannon, the whir of giant fighting ’planes, the crash of 
aerial bombs mingled with the sound of the tramping feet 
of marching men, and the rumble of mechanized war 
equipment. The armies of Japan running roughshod over 
China’s sovereign territory, laying waste her countryside, 
devastating her cities and centres of industry, while ruthless 
aviators rain merciless destruction from the skies, turning 
to shambles ancient cities of Cathay which were once the 
cradle of Oriental culture and civilization, and bringing 
desolation, agony and death to countless of China’s millions. 
More than two years have now elapsed since Japan 
launched this newest and most bloody of all her assaults upon 
her peace-loving neighbour. With what ghastly con- 
sequences! Hundreds of thousands of noncombatants 
have been slain, millions of dollars’ worth of property 
destroyed, thousands of Westerners compelled to flee for 
their lives, and in large areas international commerce 
is at a standstill. 
“China must be beaten to her knees and made virtually 
a vassal state,” shouts Japan’s Premier, Prince Konoye. 
“She must be crushed to the point of absolute economic and 
military helplessness,” thunders War Minister Sugiyama. 
“Japan,” screams still another son of the Samurai, “‘will be 
satisfied with nothing short of the complete annihilation of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his whole tribe of 
Nationalists.” Yet there is no war! There has been no 
declaration of war by either China or Japan. No severing 
of diplomatic relations. There has not even been delivered 
an ultimatum from the government at Tokyo to that at 
Nanking. Then what is it all about ? 
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Is Japan by “grave social pressure and stern economic 
necessity” driven to this policy of expansion by brutal 
conquest ? Is China being “chastised in punishment for the 
violation of sacred treaties” ? Are the Japanese “acting in 
self-defence” ? Are they “fighting single-handed to save 
Asia, the United States, ay, the whole world from the 
horrors of Communism” ? 

It is to answer such questions that this volume has been 
written, by one who for a quarter of a century has been a 
close student of Oriental affairs. The author has endeavoured 
to give a clear and simple presentation of the situation, such 
as the man in the street can understand and appreciate ; 
but, as in any work of this kind, it is first necessary to lay 
a foundation in historic antecedents before seeking to inter- 
pret any specific situation, so it has been necessary to go 
back for more than half a century to find the genesis, and 
trace the development, of the misunderstandings and ani- 
mosities which have led to the present shocking holocaust 
in the Far East. 

It has been rightly said that one cannot indict a whole 
nation; nor, in this instance, would one wish to. The 
document here presented is not a case against the Japanese 
people, many of whom are numbered among the author’s 
friends, .but against official Japan, against the militarists and 
dictators who thirst for more power, and against their 
cohorts, the plutocratic families hungry for greater wealth" 
and security. 

The author has conscientiously endeavoured to give an 
accurate and fair presentation of the situation. He must 
leave it to the reader to determine whether or not he has 
succeeded. 

C. R. S. 


Berkeley, California. 
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KOREA 
Earzty Srno-JAPANESE RIVALRIES 


T had its beginning long, long ago—this continuous, 

bitter and world-disturbing quarrel between China and 

Japan. Upon Japan’s part it arises from her disposition 
to inject herself into the affairs of her neighbour, from 
her admitted ambition to establish an impregnable foot- 
hold on the Asiatic mainland and to attain overlordship 
in the Far East, and from her fierce determination to 
accomplish her purpose no matter how flagrantly she 
disregards the political, geographical and economic integrity 
of the Celestial Empire in so doing. Upon the part of 
China it arises from her natural unwillingness to accord 
to Japan that freedom of action which the latter desires 
in seeking to carry out her plans; or, as Japanese states- 
men, strangely lacking in a sense of humour, so frequently 
express it, the trouble arises from China’s unwillingness to 
co-operate with Japan. 

Japan’s first major move toward Asiatic expansion came 
in 1894, when, over conflicting claims as to so-called 
rights in what was then the sovereign kingdom of Korea, 
she declared war upon China and seriously defeated her.. 
The roots of the difficulty, however, go back much farther 
than that. It is a long and rather complicated story, but 
it is important to consider and understand at least the more 
outstanding high lights of the controversy. 

For centuries Korea had been under the suzerainty of 
China, both countries fully and freely recognizing the 
reciprocal obligations by which China gave to Korea pro- 
tection against external aggression and internal disorder, 
while Korea paid tribute to China and solicited her recogni- 
tion and approval of each new ruler. In 1882 anti-foreign 
riots broke out in Seoul, capital of Korea. Acting in accord- 
ance with her mutually recognized obligation, China sent 
troops to assist in restoring order. Japan, with whom no 
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such agreement existed, but who felt that the time had 
come when she should have a finger in the Korean pie, also 
sent troops. Complications arose which led to intense 
feeling between China and Japan, and war between the 
two countries was but narrowly averted. Two years later 
certain political strife arose in Korea. Again Chinese and 
Japanese forces clashed and were on the verge of war. 
Following this, in 1885, China and Japan mutually agreed 
to withdraw their troops ; and Korea was urged to organize 
her own army. It was, moreover, agreed that in the event 
of any further disorders calling for outside intervention, 
both China and Japan should notify each other before 
dispatching troops, and that troops so sent were to be with- 
drawn as soon as their object was attained. This agreemen 
became known as The Convention of Tientsin. . 

But the lion and the unicorn were still fighting for the 
crown, for although their troops had been withdrawn, 
the representatives of China and Japan were left facing 
each other at the court of Seoul; and there ensued. a 
period of plotting and counterplotting, incrimination and 
counterincrimination, in which the unhappy puppet 
king, Ye Hyeung, was driven to distraction. It seemed that 
actual war between China and Japan must be the inevitable 
outcome, and that it could not be long averted. Both camps 
seemed confident of victory, and accordingly were the more 
arrogant and unrestrained in their attitude toward each 
other. China felt assured, not only that she could maintain 
her ancient suzerainty, but that she was in a position to 
thwart the schemes of Japan and adopt a policy of even more 
active participation in the affairs of Korea. Japan, on the 
other hand, relying upon her rapidly growing military 
might, was equally confident that she could expel China 
from Korea, and thereby attain predominant power in the 
“Hermit Kingdom”. The situation was so full of political 
dynamite that only a spark was needed to bring about a 
major explosion. 

Such a spark was furnished in 1894 when Korea was 
again thrown into serious confusion and bloodshed through 
what is known as the Tonghak Rebellion, an indigenous 
nationalistic movement, mildly religious but intensely 
patriotic and anti-foreign. Korean troops sent against the 
rebels were defeated, and the situation came to assume such 
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a serious aspect that King Ye Hyeung appealed to China for . 
assistance. In response China dispatched to the seat of the 
trouble more than two thousand troops and several war- 
ships; and, in keeping with the agreement of 1885, she 
notified Japan of her action. Japan followed suit by sending 
forty-five hundred troops, or more than twice as many as 
China had sent. But that was not all. In giving notice of her 
dispatch of troops China had significantly reminded Japan 
that such action was in harmony with her constant practice 
of protecting her tributary state. Japan, in her reply, openly 
rejected China’s long-standing claim to suzerainty by 
naively pointing out that whatever understanding may 
formerly have existed between China and Korea, China 
must bear in mind the obvious fact that Japan “never had 
recognized Korea as a state tributary to China”. Having 
dropped this diplomatic bombshell, Japan next made the 
amicable suggestion that China enter into joint action with 
her in the task of reorganizing and reforming the Korean 
administration. China replied, coldly reaffirming her suzer- 
ainty over Korea, but asserted that as suzerain she was not 
in the habit of interfering with the internal affairs of her 
vassal unless requested to do so. The fat was in the fire. 
Since China so stubbornly refused to co-operate there 
was, said Japan, only one alternative. She therefore served 
notice upon China to the effect that she intended to undertake 
single-handed the task of reorganizing the government ; 
and her first act was to demand of the King of Korea that 
he declare his country an independent state no longer under 
the suzerainty of China. In the meantime, while all these 
negotiations had been going on, China had slightly in- 
creased her forces in Korea, bringing the total number of 
her troops to a little over three thousand. The Japanese 
forces, on the other hand, had swollen to the astounding 
number of eighteen thousand. In the light of Japan’s sub- 
sequent practices anent the transporting of troops to various 
parts of the Asiatic mainland, it is interesting to note the 
method which she employed at this time, as described by a 
neutral observer on the spot. The first armed force to arrive 
consisted of three hundred sailors who, it was claimed, were 
sent for the protection of the Japanese residents in Seoul 
against the Tonghak rebels ; and assurance was given that 
they would shortly be replaced by a smaller number of 
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soldiers. When the exchange party arrived, however, it was 
found to consist of twelve hundred officers and men. 
In response to a protest Japan stated that there had been a 
slight mistake. It had not been intended to send so many 
soldiers. Shortly thereafter the mistake was repeated by the 
arrival of three thousand more. Again Korea protested. 
“Sorry,” answered Japan’s representative, “there has been a 
misunderstanding. The men will be sent back.” But, by 
some oversight apparently, they remained ; and, perhaps 
due to further misunderstanding, additional contingents 
continued to arrive, until Japan’s military forces in Korea 
outnumbered those of China six to one.* 

The Tonghak rebels were easily defeated and their 
leaders executed; but there remained an even greater 
menace in the highly explosive situation which arose from’ 
the presence of large forces of Chinese and Japanese troops 
in a land where the representatives of both countries had 
been so long struggling for mastery, and where each had, to 
ate and purposes, thrown down the gauntlet to the 
other. 

A critical situation finally became an impossible one. 
In the hope of averting war the representatives of Great 
Britain, France and the United States, resident in Seoul, 
united in a joint note to the representatives of China and 
Japan, urging the simultaneous withdrawal from Korea 
of all Chinese and Japanese forces. Japan insisted that if 
such a course were to be followed China must make the first 
move. This China was unwilling to do, though she readily 
agreed to the proposition of simultaneous withdrawal. 
She also was solicitous of arbitration by Western Powers ; 
but Japan was unwilling to accept the same.t 

Although Japan had declared that she came to Korea 
with nothing but the friendliest of intentions, and with a 
sincere desire to assist the Korean people in the solution of 
their difficult national problems, Japanese troops in Seoul 
now became arrogant, conducting themselves as con- 
querors, while their leaders assumed the role of dictators. 
The Consul-General of Great Britain was roughly man- 
handled by Japanese soldiers upon two occasions. Japan 


“cf. F. A. McKenzie, The Tragedy of Korea, Ch. IV. 
tcf. H. B. Morse, Far Eastern International Relations, p. 398. 
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treated the incident as unimportant, and declined to make 
any redress. 

On July 21st, Japanese troops entered Seoul; and at 
dawn the next day they quietly approached the palace, 
scaled the walls, seized the King, and by no other right than 
that of military might appointed as regent Tai Wen-kun, 
the King’s father, who was in his eightieth year and had 
always been amenable to Japanese influence. The Queen, 
who unlike her weak-minded husband had constantly 
opposed the Japanese, and had worked energetically for the 
maintenance of Chinese control throughout the country, 
would probably have been slain at this time, had she not 
fled for her life. The Japanese searched everywhere for her, 
but were outwitted by one of her faithful menservants, who 
carried her on his back disguised as a serving woman, and 
a through the Japanese lines to a safe hiding-place. 

ile all this was transpiring other Japanese troops were 
taking possession of the telegraph administration, the city 
gates and the Korean military camps. Very promptly the 
Japanese Minister notified the representatives of other 
foreign powers what had happened, and explained the rea- 
sons for Japan’s action. Japanese troops in the vicinity of the 
palace, he stated, had been fired upon by Korean soldiers, 
and had been compelled to return the fire in self-defence. 
Fighting had ensued, which had rendered necessary drastic 
action by the Japanese military commander. Moreover, 
the Japanese Minister did not fail to give assurances the like 
of which the world: has heard so often since, to wit, that the 
Japanese Government had “‘no aggressive intentions against 
Korea”. A few days later the newly appointed regent, 
yielding to Japanese pressure and threats, declared war upon 
China, and called upon the Japanese to expel all Chinese 
troops from Korea. 

The conflict which ensued, known as the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95, was of short duration. Hostilities commenced 
when the Japanese torpedoed the Kowshin, a Chinese 
transport with twelve hundred men on board. The Japanese 
forces then struck one blow after another in rapid succession, 
throwing into confusion the ill-prepared and sadly over- 
confident Chinese army which was outnumbered, and 
finally almost annihilated at Pingyang. Then followed the 
destruction of the Chinese fleet in the battle of the Yalu, 
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the capture of Port Arthur with its horrible massacre, the 
invasion of the Liaotung Peninsula, and the capture of 
Weihaiwei in Northern Shantung. Crushed and humiliated 
China was forced, by the Treaty of Shimonoseki, to accept 
the following terms: To recognize the full independence 
and autonomy of Korea; to cede to Japan the Liaotung 
Peninsula, the Island of Formosa and the Pescadores ; to 
pay to Japan an indemnity of $150,000,000. 

Such an arrangement, however, was not at all to the 
liking of the three powerful Western nations, Russia, France. 
and Germany, all of whom had their own very definite 
ideas as to the future exploitation of the Celestial Empire, 
and had no intention of permitting Japan to beat them to it. 
And so, only a few days after the signing of the Shimonoseki 
agreement, Japan received from these three nations a firm* 
but loftily worded protest concerning her proposed acquisi- 
tion of the vastly strategic Liaotung Peninsula. Such an 
arrangement would, this protest pointed out, constitute a 
dire menace to China’s capital at Peking, and would render 

urely illusory the newly declared independence of Korea. 
at could Japan do in the face of such a protest ? She had, 
to be sure, defeated without great difficulty the armed forces 
of her backward neighbour; but to face the combined 
naval and military might of three leading world powers 
would be an entirely different matter. There was nothing 
for her to do but make the best of a bad situation. Accord- 
ingly she agreed to relinquish the coveted Liaotung territory 
in exchange for an additional $22,000,000o—making a total 
indemnity of $172,000,000—and settled down to prepare 
for some more propitious season. 


MurvDER OF QUEEN MIN 


In the above-mentioned treaty Japan had agreed to 
“recognize definitely the full and complete independence 
and autonomy, and to guarantee the complete neutrality 
of Korea’’. Once this treaty was signed, however, the am- 
bitious statesmen of Japan lost little time in revealing by 
their actions that their ultimate aim was the complete 
absorption of Korea. China, severely defeated in the war, 
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was now out of the picture as an obstaclé to Japan; but 
there remained another formidable obstacle to be removed, 
Korea’s Queen, who at the conclusion of hostilities had re- 
nppeared and reassumed an active part in the affairs of the 
nation. Queen Min, although of diminutive stature, was a 
woman of iron will, intense patriotism, astute judgment and 
(launtless courage. By many historians she has been spoken 
of as the Elizabeth of Korea. Believing firmly that the affairs 
of the nation should be managed by Koreans, whose right 
it was to determine their own destiny without the inter- 
ference of foreigners, and perceiving instinctively that the 
Japanese, in spite of their expressions of good will and 
ulleged guarantees, were entirely actuated by ulterior 
motives in their dealings with Korea, she opposed with the 
utmost rigour and determination every effort on the part of 
the Japanese to extend their influence throughout the 
kingdom. Upon this stout-hearted patriot arguments, 
threats, attempted bribery and fulsome flattery, dispensed 
in prodigious quantities by Nippon’s designing representa- 
tives, had but scant effect. She spurned them all alike. 
Finally the Japanese became convinced that the only hope 
of carrying out their plans for Korea lay in the removal 
of this woman, no matter what means it might be necessary 
to employ. In fact, the official Japanese version of the 
affair stated that it was resolved that opportunity should be 
sought “for taking the life of the Queen who exercised over- 
whelming influence at court”.* To make sure that the task 
be performed with dispatch and thoroughness, a group of 
professional assassins were. imported from Tokyo; but to 
give the affair the appearance of a popular uprising, it was 
decided to make conspicuous use of Korean troops—under 
Japanese officers, of course—and a miscellaneous collection 
of Korean rowdies. 

On the morning of October 8, 1895, long before dawn, 
there was heard in the streets of Seoul the steady tramp of 
marching soldiers mingled with the subdued murmur of a 
bloodthirsty mob which, while it contained a few score 
Korean ruffians, was composed mainly of Japanese, among 
whom were several members of the staff of the Japanese 
legation, and a large number of Japanese police, armed but 


* F. A. McKenzie, The Tragedy of Korea, p. 59. 
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wearing civilian garb. At a given signal the mob rushed head- 
long for the Imperial palace. No difficulty was experienced 
in gaining entrance to the palace grounds, for the gates were 
in the hands of Japanese soldiers. The inner guards, taken 
completely by surprise, proved but a slight obstacle. All who 
offered resistance were ruthlessly cut down, and others were 
quickly overpowered. Howling angry imprecations the mob 
quickly surrounded the royal apartments and battered down 
the doors. The frightened King was found and placed under 
arrest. Then, bursting into the private apartment of the 
Queen, the hired assassins dragged her from her bed and 
brutally stabbed her to death. Still warm and quivering, 
the bleeding body of Korea’s Queen was wrapped in a bed 
covering and carried by her murderers out into the palace 
grounds, where it was saturated with paraffin, covered with’ 
fagots and burned to a crisp.* Thus was removed one more 
obstacle from the path of Japanese statesmen in their 
crusade for a Greater Nippon ; and thus was stark terror 
ure into the hearts of all who might wish to oppose 
em. 

The world was shocked by the brutality and atrocious- 
ness of this revolting crime; and even in Japan public 
opinion was so aroused that an investigation was demanded. 
To no less a person than Viscount Miura, Japan’s Minister to 
Korea, was the accusing finger pointed ; but he denied all 
knowledge of the crime. Evidence of his probable complicity 
was, however, so overwhelming and convincing that he was 
recalled to Japan and brought to trial, but, as there was no 
evidence that he had personally taken part in the act itself, 
he was acquitted. The verdict was very popular in Japan, 
and although, as a sop to world opinion, he was temporarily 
retired to private life, he became a national hero, and later, 
when a horrified world had forgotten the matter, his full 
honours were restored to him. In 1910 he was made a 
member of the Privy Council of the Japanese Empire, which 
exalted post he held for more than a score of years. 


*cf. Joseph H. Longford, The Story of Korea, pp. 339-40; H. B. 
Hulbert, The Passing of Korea, Ch.IX; and F. A. McKenzie, The Tragedy 
of Korea, Ch. V. 

t cf. Williams, China Yesterday and Today, p. 486; also ‘‘The Official 
Report of the Trial of Viscount Miura,” reproduced by H. Chung in 
The Case of Korea, pp. 322-27. 
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JAPANESE SUZERAINTY 


In 1905, at the commencement of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Japan made a treaty with Korea, in which she solemnly 
vowed to guarantee the independence of the ‘Hermit 
Kingdom”. Korea, in return for this alleged guarantee of 
linlependence, agreed to open the country to Japan as a base 
fur her military operations against Russia, and to give her 
material aid in the way of supplies ; although in so doing 
Korea ran the great risk of devastation and seizure by 
Russia in the event of Japan’s defeat. Once victorious over 
Russia, however, Japan felt free to embark upon a com- 
jwign of insidious operations, in which she flagrantly dis- 
regarded her former promises. Since to violate her trust 
openly would have robbed her of moral prestige in the eyes 
of the world—a thing for which Japan at that time cared 
fur more than she does today—she fell back upon trickery 
und chicanery, endeavouring thereby to force Korea to 
aurrender her independence voluntarily, and to ask to come 
under Japanese suzerainty. Well did the Emperor of Korea 
realize what this would mean to his country ; and he stoutly 
rejected all such overtures. Thereupon the masterly diplo- 
mittist, Marquis Ito, was dispatched to Seoul with definite 
Instructions to force Korea to agree to Japan’s proposition. 
Under the guidance of Ito Japan now resorted to the 
acnisational sabre-rattling methods for which she has since 
lwcome famous. Japanese troops stationed at the capital 
mucde bombastic display of military force around the 
palace and throughout the city. Armed to the teeth, and 
wbundantly equipped with all the up-to-the-minute para- 
pliernalia of war, they did everything short of committing 
nctual violence in order to demonstrate to the unfortunate 
Koreans how great was the military might of the Island 
Kmpire. To the Emperor and his cabinet all this had a 
truly sinister meaning. Well did they remember that 
liteful occasion in 1895 when the Japanese mob had swarmed 
Into the palace and ruthlessly murdered the heroic Queen 
who had dared to oppose Nippon’s policy of aggression. 
If Japan had done this sort of thing before, why should she 
not do it again? In the tense, hysterical atmosphere thus 
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created, the Marquis Ito proceeded to employ big-fisted 
measures and deceptive devices until he finally succeeded 
in coercing most of the members of the cabinet, and secured 
the signing of a treaty in which it was announced to the 
world that Korea had voluntarily become a protectorate of 
the Japanese Government, and that all future diplomatic 
business would be conducted through the Japanese embassy. 
Actually this treaty was signed by but three frightened and 
subdued members of the cabinet at the end of a hectic all- 
night conference in the palace, during which the Japanese 
military had resorted to the direst threats and overt acts of 
intimidation. Throughout it all, however, the Emperor 
and his Premier remained adamant and refused to sign ; 
and two weeks later the Emperor himself sent to the United 
States Government, over Chinese wires, a private telegram - 
which read, “I declare that the so-called treaty of protec- 
torate recently concluded between Korea and Japan was 
extorted at the point of the sword, and under duress, and 
therefore is null and void. I never consented to it, and never 
will.” But little did Japan care for this voice crying in the 
wilderness. To all intents and purposes the thing was a 
fait accompli. As such she regarded it, and proceeded to act 
accordingly. 


Tue ANNEXATION 


Japan was now ready for the next step in her plans for 
Asiatic conquest. All that she needed was an opportunity, 
and she lost no time in making one. In 1910, by methods 
similar to those previously employed, she concluded with 
the new Emperor of Korea; who was well known to be 
feeble-minded, a treaty which forged the last link in the chain 
binding Korea to Japan. In this treaty the Emperor signed 
the country completely over to Japan, and it thus became 
an integral part of the Japanese Empire. In the acquisition 
of this territory Japan obtained considerably more than a 
foothold on the Asiatic mainland, for the Korean peninsula 
is about twice the size of New York State ; it has a seventeen- 
hundred mile coastline, numerous good harbours, large 
mineral wealth, valuable farm lands, is exceedingly rich in 
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undeveloped resources ; and in acquiring it Japan added 
fifly per cent to the size of her Empire. 


Note : The subsequent history of Japan’s autocratic rule in Korea, of 
hor economic, political and religious oppression of the Korean people, does 
nol belong here. The reader who wishes to inform himself upon the subject 
iw roferred to the following books: H. B. Hulbert, The Passing of Kovea, 
and The Japanese in Korea; H. Chung, The Case of Korea; J h A. 
longford, The Story of Korea; and F. A. McKenzie, The Tragedy of Korea. 
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MANCHURIA—A 


N the foregoing section we traced the march of events in 

Korea up to the year 1910. Now as we come to review the 

story of Japdn in Manchuria we must go back again to the 
year 1895. 


There is a Chinese proverb which says, “If at first you 
draw blank—try again”. Perhaps among their folk-lore the 
Japanese have a similar saying. Indeed it is quite likely. It 
has been said that Japan never forgave Russia for the part 
which she played in forcing her to hand back to China part 
of the fruits of her victory in 1895. It was, however, not so 
much a question of forgiving or not forgiving. The fact of 
the matter is that Japan never for a moment gave up the 
idea that she needed the Liaotung Peninsula, nor slackened 
in her determination ultimately to acquire it. In 1895 she 
was in no position to defy the international trio which 
threatened her. There was nothing to do for the time being 
but to eat humble pie and prepare for the future. To the 
latter task Japan proceeded assiduously to devote herself. 
She had suffered no great loss, financially or otherwise, in 
her war with China. On the contrary she had been awarded 
a territory of vast strategic value, and a tremendous mone- 
tary indemnity which went a long way toward helping her 
prepare for the struggle which was ahead of her. Ten years 
—in which to rest, consolidate her gain, build up her fighting 
force—and she was ready to try again ; and it so happened 
that when that time came it was Russia, and Russia alone, 
who blocked her way to Asiatic expansion by way of the 
Liaotung Peninsula. 

The purpose of this work does not call for any extended 
discussion of the Russo-Japanese War, or for a review of the 
hostilities; but there are certain phases of the. prelude 
to, and the aftermath of, this conflict with which one should 
be familiar if he is to gain an historic perspective of Japan’s 
activities in and anent to Manchuria. 
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To say that Russia, France and Germany, in their inter- 
vention in 1895, were in no sense prompted by an altruistic 
attitude toward China, is of course to express a truism. None 
of the other world powers was gullible enough to be 
deceived as to the true motives behind this action; and 
certainly there was no wool pulled over the eyes of the ever 
wary Nipponese. None, therefore, was really surprised by 
the events which immediately followed. 


Tue Srno-RussiAN TREATY 


In March, 1896, slightly less than a year after the signing 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the famous Chinese diplomat, 
Li Hung-chang, was appointed by the Empress Dowager 
Tsu Hsi to journey to St. Petersburg, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of representing China at the coronation of Russia’s new 
Czar. There was, however, another purpose for his visit, 
and a very important commission which he was instructed 
to execute. He appeared duly in St. Petersburg, in all the 
regalia of his office, and attended by an impressive retinue ; 
and, in June, 1896, he negotiated with Russia a secret treaty 
of alliance specifically aimed at Japan. It was agreed that if 
the latter should pursue an aggressive policy in China, 
Korea or Manchuria the contracting parties would assist 
each other on land and sea. At the same time, the Russian 
official who actually negotiated this treaty with Li Hung- 
chang succeeded in persuading him that the safety of 
China depended upon the construction by Russia of a 
trans-continental railway across Northern Manchuria to 
Vladivostok; and this right was embodied in the 
treaty. 

By this treaty Russia secured a predominant influence in 
China, particularly in Manchuria, and during the following 
year, by a combination of shrewd diplomacy and an over- 
shadowing threat of force, similar to that which Japan had 
used formerly, she acquired a position of paramount in- 
fluence in Korea, the independence of which had been so 
recently declared. Later, however, not wishing to scatter her 
efforts, and being really more concerned in maintaining her 
position in China, she withdrew from the position she had 
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assumed in Korea. After all, it was the much coveted Liao- 
tung Peninsula that Russia really wanted, and early in 1898 
Russian ships of war arrived at Port Arthur. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon China, who was unable to offer 
any resistance. Agreements were entered into by which China 
leased to Russia Port Arthur and Dalny, with the adjacent 
waters and islands, and the Liaotung Peninsula as far north 
as Pitzewo and Polanpu—the very territory of which she, 
with France and Germany, had deprived Japan in 1895. 
This lease, it was alleged, was not intended to prejudice 
China’s sovereign rights, and was made only for a period of 
twenty-five years. There was skilfully embodied in it, how- 
ever, a provision for extension at the end of that time. 
A neutral zone was marked out, with its boundary set about 
sixty miles north of the ceded territory ; and the rub of it 
was that while this zone was to be under Chinese jurisdiction 
no Chinese troops were to be allowed to enter it. Russia was 
further granted permission to connect the two ports, Port 
Arthur and Dalny, with Harbin on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. It was further stipulated that no mining or other 
concessions in the neutral zone could be granted to any but 
Russians. Thus Russia, three years after she had objected 
to Japan’s occupation of the Liaotung Peninsula, had 
acquired for herself that selfsame position of influence and 
control. 

It is claimed by many that Li Hung-chang was one of 
the shrewdest diplomats of the nineteenth century. If that be 
true there seems to be need for some explanation of a certain 
telegram which he sent to his government at that time. 
The message read, “Russia possesses enormous stretches of 
land, which are settled very sparsely. She will not, therefore, 
encroach upon one foot of soil owned by others. And, as for 
China, bonds of intimacy link her with that country. She 
has no motive for wishing to connect the railway in Man- 
churia, except the prompt conveyance of troops. And that 
again was wanted in order to effectually come to China’s 
aid if at any time she (China) should be in straits.” Was the 
allegedly wily Li Hung-chang hoodwinked by the Russians, 
or was he indulging in some refined sarcasm in which he 
trusted his government to read between the lines? Who 
knows ? But then, of course, there is also that other little 
matter—namely, that according to quite reliable authorities 
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Russia at this time handed to Li Hung-chang a trifling gift 
of five hundred thousand rubles, and to another Chinese 
official, Chang Yin-hwan, a present of two hundred and 
fifty thousand rubles. 


Tue Russo-JAPANESE WAR 


Having firmly established herself in the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Russia lost no time in extending her influence to the 
north, and by the beginning of the year 1902, Russian forces 
were in undisputed military possession of China’s three east- 
ern provinces, the territory better known as Manchuria. 
Such a position was full of danger to all other foreign: 
interests, as well as to those of China. It was to Japan, 
however, that the situation constituted the greatest menace ; 
and it was Japan who decided to meet the issue, feeling that 
she was sufficiently strong to challenge Russia’s alleged 
rights. Early in 1903 the situation began to assume a serious 
aspect, and once again war clouds commenced to gather in 
the Far East. Throughout the year Russia and Japan were 
engaged in more or less wearisome negotiations, which as 
far as our purpose is concerned may be considered irrelevant 
and immaterial. The important point is that while Russia 
dilly-dallied, and appeared to be in no hurry to come to a 
settlement, Japan, feeling herself competent, would brook 
no further delay. On February 6, 1904, she severed diplo- 
matic relations with Russia; and two days later Admiral 
Togo attacked the Russian fleet off Port Arthur. Formal 
declaration of war did not come until the tenth. Hostilities 
lasted nearly two years. Russia was badly defeated, and on 
September 5, 1905, signed with Japan the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, by which (1) Japan’s paramount political, military 
and economic interests in Korea were recognized ; (2) both 
powers agreed to evacuate Manchuria—which was to be 
restored to the exclusive administration of China—with the 
exception of the Liaotung Peninsula, the lease of which was 
to be transferred to Japan ; (3) Russia ceded to Japan the 
railway from Port Arthur to Changchun, retaining the rail- 
way north of that point. There was no payment of in- 
demnities. 
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JAPANESE EXPANSION IN MANCHURIA 


A certain European writer, who is at least mildly sym- 
pathetic toward Japan, writing of this war says with rather 
surprising naiveté, “It did not cost the Chinese one man or 
one penny. Japan won the war, and Manchuria returned 
to Chinese control.”* To what extent Manchuria was 
actually returned to Chinese control, and just how much the 
war really cost China, subsequent history bears eloquent 
testimony. 

From the very first Japan gave unmistakable evidence 
of her intention to establish a dominant economic and 
political position in South Manchuria. Particularly was this 
made obvious by her developments of strategic railways, and 
by her determined efforts to prevent China from developing 
any railway of her own, or from granting concessions for 
railway construction to any others but Japanese. As the 
agency for accomplishing her purpose she set up the follow- 
ing machinery: (1) The South Manchurian Railway, for 
economic and financial control; (2) The Government of 
the Kwantung Leased Territory,t for political control ; 
(3) The Kwantung Army, for military control. All these 
agencies were directly responsible to the Emperor of Japan. $ 
The extent to which the South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany was to be controlled by the Tokyo Government was 
made unmistakably clear by the Imperial orders creating 
the company. These orders stipulated that the President and 
Vice-President should be appointed by the Japanese 
Government, that the shareholders should be appointed by 
the government, that the government should have the power 
to supervise the business of the company and dismiss officers, 
and that the Governor-General of Kwantung should have 
charge of the operation and protection of the railway, by 
military force if necessary—a case of complete and water- 
tight government control. 

According to the Treaty of Portsmouth, as we have 
seen, both Japan and Russia agreed to evacuate Manchuria, 





* P. T. Etherton, Manchuria—The ar A one p. 143. 
+ Japan’s new name for the Liaotung Peninsula. 
¢ Chih Meng, China Speaks, p. 19. 
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with the exception of the Liaotung Peninsula, and to restore 
it to the exclusive administration of China. Furthermore, 
in the Sino-Japanese treaty of December (The Treaty of 
Peking), Japan gave her pledge as follows : ‘‘In view of the 
earnest desire expressed by the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment to have the Japanese and Russian troops and railway 
guards in Manchuria withdrawn as soon as possible, and in 
order to meet this desire, the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment, in the event of Russia agreeing to the. withdrawal of 
her railway guards, or in case other proper measures are 
agreed to between China and Russia, consent to take similar 
steps accordingly.” Russian troops were withdrawn more or 
less promptly—there was, of course, no alternative for 
them ; but Japanese railway guards have never withdrawn, 
although the Chinese Government has made repeated re- * 
quests that they do so. Moreover, these railway guards are 
much more than the name implies, as one who ever travels 
in Manchuria quickly discovers. They are regular troops, 
equipped with all the habiliments of war, and are available 
for use whenever Japan desires to bring military pressure 
upon China, which frequently she has done. Even in the most 
peaceful of times these guards have consisted of one division 
of regular troops distributed at garrison points in six of the 
largest and’ most strategic cities in Manchuria, and six 
battalions of specially organized guards stationed along the 
railway. The whole force has always been under the direct 
control of the commander of the Kwantung Army. 

As a basis for her claim to the monopoly on railway 
construction in Manchuria, Japan in due course surprised 
the world by declaring that in 1905 there had been attached 
to the Treaty of Peking a secret protocol which stipulated 
that ‘““The Chinese Government engage, for the purpose of 
protecting the interest of the South Manchurian Railway, 
not to construct, prior to the recovery by them of the said 
railway, any main line in the neighbourhood of and parallel 
to that railway, or any branch line which might be pre- 
judicial to the interest of the above-mentioned railway”. 
The Chinese, however, have persistently declared that no 
such agreement, secret or open, was ever entered into. 
Although Japan, for more than forty years, has made this 
alleged secret protocol a bone of contention upon which she 
has based much of her policy in Manchuria, and in the light 
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of which she has sought to excuse many of her untoward 
acts, she has never produced any document to substantiate 
her claim, and all available evidence seems to support the 
Chinese contention.* 

In order to further strengthen her position in Manchuria 
Japan next embarked upon a policy of extending her railway 
zone. The original zone was a right of way of from fifty to 
three hundred feet on either side of the track of the South 
Manchurian Railway. During the period 1905-1915, by 
force, cajolery and various questionable means, Japan pro- 
ceeded to enlarge this zone until it came to embrace one 
hundred and eight square miles, and to include mines, 
forests and several municipalities, with Japanese schools, 
police and administrative officials, and a population of 
nearly half a million. Thus this “‘zone’’, comprising a highly 
strategic stretch of territory which might be spoken of as the 
heart and arteries of Manchuria, became a part of the 
Japanese Empire in practically all but name—a striking 
case of Imperium in imperio. Japan had succeeded handsomely 
in the second step of her plan for overlordship in the Far 
East. 


* W. W. Rockhill, Special Commissioner of the United States to China 
at the time, in his Tyeaties and Conventions With or Concerning China 
and Korea, states that ‘“Tang Shao-yi, Governor of Fengtien, who signed 
the Peking Agreement, categorically denied the existence of the clause 
debarring China from paralleling the South Manchurian Railway. Tang 
Shao-yi further gave distinct assurance that there was no secret agreement 
between Japan and China and that all the Legations had been apprised of 
this fact upon the conclusion of the Komura negotiations. Tang Shao-yi 
intimated that an agreement that China should not parallel the Japanese 
railway had been sought and discussed, but not made, and implied that 
auch discussion a in the signed minutes of the conference, and the 
Inference being + there was absolutely no agreement, but simply an 
evidence of discussion on this subject.”” Dr. C. Walter Young, a recognized 
high authority on Far Eastern Affairs, in his well-known work, Japan’s 
Special Position in Manchuria, p. 96, states: “‘It is evident that when the 
ritifications of the Sino-Japanese treaty and additional agreement of 
Iecember 22, 1905, were exchanged (Jan. 23, 1906), no additional ‘Proto- 
cols’ or other commitments were at the same time included in the instru- 
ment of ratification. Nor is there evidence of subsequent formal ratification 
of such ‘Protocols’, It is conspicuous that where the treaty and additional 
tyreement of 1905 appear in the official Japanese Foreign Treaty collection, 
{here is no version, either in French, Japanese or Chinese, or any other 
Innguage, of such ‘Protocols’.”” Dr. Young further points out that even if 
thix article did exist it was obviously in direct abrogation of the pledge 
made by the Japanese Government in the Treaty of Portsmouth, namely, 
‘not to obstruct any general measures common to all countries, which 
et may take for the development of the commerce and industry of 

anchuria”’. 
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LTHOUGH the great conflagration which burst upon 

the world in the latter part of 1914 was in its earlier 

stages only a European War, it was almost immediately 
brought to China’s very door, by reason of the fact that most 
of the belligerents, but more especially Great Britain and 
Germany, had vital interests in the Far East. The existence 
of the British stronghold at Hongkong, and the German 
fortress at Tsingtau, the presence in the Pacific of parts of 
the British and German fleets, and the existence of a 
defensive alliance between Great Britain and Japan, made 
almost inevitable the spread of the conflict to these parts. 
China at once announced her neutrality, and, realizing the 
danger of hostilities breaking out in her leased territories, 
promptly petitioned the warring nations to agree to the 
neutralization of all such territories. In this she was sup- 
ported by the United States. Germany announced her 
willingness to accept the proposal, agreeing to refrain from 
attacking British colonies in the Far East in return ane 
similar immunity. 


KraocHow 


Negotiations to this end had actually been entered into 
between Great Britain and Germany when Japan, acting, 
she claimed, in consonance with the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, offered to come to the aid of Great 
Britain. In reply Great Britain suggested that Japan confine 
her fighting to the sea, in attacks upon armed German 
merchantmen. Japan, however, refused to so restrict her 
operations if she entered the war at all; for her eyes were 
upon Tsingtau, wealthy city and strategic fortress, together 
with the Kiaochow, German leased, territory of one hundred 
and ninety-three square miles, an important centre of trade 
and gateway to historic Shantung, the richest province in all 
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China. When Great Britain, for reasons best known to her 
statesmen, declined Japan’s assistance, for the time being at 
least, Japan determined to act upon her own account, and on 
August 15th, though she had no grounds for a quarrel with 
Germany, issued an ultimatum peremptorily demanding 
her complete withdrawal from her possessions in the 
Pacific. Receiving no reply, on August 23rd she declared 
war, and immediately commenced operations against the 
German leased territory of Kiaochow,* and this notwith- 
standing the fact that the German Government had already 
entered into negotiations with Peking for the transfer to 
China of complete authority over this territory. For policy’s 
sake Great Britain sent a small force of twelve hundred men 
from her Tientsin garrison to assist in this undertaking. 
China sought to confine hostilities to a prescribed zone. 
Japan, however, under the claim of military necessity, 
totally ignored such limitations and all subsequent protests, 
and proceeded to violate the neutrality of China as com- 
pletely, arrogantly and ruthlessly as Germany had violated 
the neutrality of Belgium. The only difference was that 
China did not resist her violation as Belgium had done. 
Japanese forces landing at Lungkow in Chinese territory 
took military possession of that port, and then pushed on a 
hundred miles farther into Chinese territory to get to the 
rear of the inland defences of Tsingtau. As they went they 
seized post and telegraph offices, made requisitions from the 
Chinese people, billeted troops on the peasants, seized 
grain, damaged crops, and compelled the acceptance of 
their military paper and Japanese currency. They constructed 
a military railway across the peninsula to join the Shan- 
tung railway at Weihsien, took over the entire Sino-German 


* Dr. Gilbert Reid, in his volume, China Captive or Free, pp. 46-49, 
goes to some pains in an effort to show that jeu entered the war at the 
request of Great Britain, quoting as authority for his statements a rather 
formidable array of testimony almost entirely from Japanese sources. 
Professor E. T. Williams, on the other hand, in his China Yesterday and 
Today, 1927 edition, p. 498, says that Japan offered to come to the assist- 
ance of Great Britain, but that the latter declined the offer, whereupon 
Japan undertook to act independently. Dr, Stanley Hornbeck, Contem- 
ste te Politics in the Far East, p. 286, and Paul S. Reinsch, An American 

iplomat in China, p. 123, concur with the views of Prof. Williams. The 
actual facts in the matter are as stated above. The statements of Prof. 
Williams and Dr. Hornbeck are based upon incontrovertible evidence, the 
contentions of Mr. Ichihashi, in his Washington Conference and After to 
the contrary notwithstanding. . 
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railway, claiming that it had been under German military 
control, and shot dead in their tracks any native employees 
who opposed their intrusion. At Tsinan, capital of the 
province, which was two hundred and fifty miles west of 
Tsingtau, they erected permanent barracks and placed a 
strong garrison. Their troops invaded at will farms and 
private houses, as well as the premises of American and 
British missions and business concerns.* The German 
garrison at Tsingtau consisted of slightly more than four 
thousand officers and men, nearly two-thirds of which were 
reservists. They could not hope long to hold out against 
Japan’s army of over twenty thousand, supported by a 
powerful navy. On November 16th, Tsingtau surrendered ; 
the small co-operating British force withdrew ; and Japan 
remained—amistress in Shantung. 

In her ultimatum of August 15th, Japan had demanded: 
that Germany deliver up to her the leased territory of 
Kiaochow “with a view to the eventual restoration of the 
same to China” ; and on the day that this ultimatum was 
delivered Count Okuma, Premier of Japan, in a telegram 
to the American Press, had. said, “Japan’s proximity to 
China breeds many absurd rumours; but I declare that 
Japan acts with a clear conscience in conformity - with 
justice, and in perfect accord with her Ally. Japan has no 
territorial ambitions and hopes to stand as the protector of 
the peace in the Orient.” And again, later, in a message 
sent to the New York Independent, he declared, “It is my 
desire to convince your people of the sincerity of my govern- 
ment and of my people in all their utterances and assurances. 


. . . This Far Eastern situation is not of our seeking. . . . I 
have read with admiration the lofty message of President 
Wilson to his people on the subject of neutrality. . . . As 


Premier of Japan I have stated, and I now again state, to 
the people of America and of the world, that Japan has no 
ulterior motive, no desire to secure more territory, no 
thought of depriving China or any other peoples of any- 
thing which they now possess. . . . My Government and 
my people have given their word and their pledge, which 
will be as honourably kept as Japan always keeps promises.” $ 
* cf. Gowan and Hall, An Outline History of China, p. 391. 


t Wheeler, China and the World War, p. 9. 
t New York Independent, April 12, 1915. 
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The whole thing now seems grimly humorous in the light of 
Japan’s subsequent depredations. 

Weeks passed. Tsingtau had been taken; German 
control had been wholly eliminated from the leasehold 
and the railway. China waited, expecting that Japan would 
at least evacuate the parts of Shantung which she had 
occupied outside the German area; but Japan gave no 
indication of a move in that direction. Finally, on January 
7, 1915, almost two months after Tsingtau had fallen, the 
Chinese Government officially notified Japan that inasmuch 
as the “military necessity” no longer existed the zone of 
belligerency in Shantung was abolished, and requested that 
all Japanese troops be withdrawn into the Kiaochow area. 
This Japan stigmatized as an unfriendly act. Not under any 
circumstance, she declared with well-affected umbrage, 
would she acquiesce in such a request. Japanese troops, she 
asserted defiantly, would continue to move freely in Chinese 
territory. So that was that. 


Tue TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 


Following immediately upon this brazen affront to 
China’s sovereign rights came Japan’s notorious Twenty-one 
Demands for certain privileges which, if granted, would have 
reduced China to the position of an economic and adminis- 
trative protectorate of Japan. These demands comprised a 
most astounding diplomatic communication, and have been 
characterized by more than one eminent political writer as 
a more vicious assault upon Chinese sovereignty than was 
Austria’s ultimatum in 1914 upon the sovereignty of Serbia. 
Astonishing also was the fact that, contrary to established 
diplomatic usage, these demands were presented not to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs but directly to the President of 
China, by the Japanese Minister Hioki, who enjoined upon 
him the utmost secrecy. Their presentation was accompanied 
by verbal demands for prompt acceptance, and by threats 
of dire consequence to President Yuan Shih-kai, his govern- 
ment and the nation, should the matter become known to 
the world. Furthermore, they were not written on the 
stationery of the Foreign Office, but upon Japanese War 
Office paper, watermarked with machine guns and battle- 
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ships, a bit of jingoism that no Japanese apologist has ever 
undertaken to explain to the world. 


Follows the official text of these demands : 


Group I 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government 
being desirous of maintaining the general peace in Eastern 
Asia and further strengthening the friendly relations and good 
neighbourhood existing between the two nations agree to the 
following articles : 

’ Article 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full 
assent to all matters upon which the Japanese Government 
may hereafter agree with the German Government relating to 
the disposition of all rights, interests and concessions, which 
Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation 
to the Province of Shantung. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government engages that within the 
Province of Shantung and along its coast no territory or island 
will be ceded or leased to a third Power under any pretext. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government consents to Japan’s 
building a railway from Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow- 
Tsinanfu railway. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest 
of trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by herself 
as soon as ena certain important cities and towns in the 
Province of Shantung as Commercial Ports. What places shall be 
opened are to be jointly decided upon in a separate agreement. 


Group II 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
since the Chinese Government has always acknowledged the 
special position enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the following articles : 

Article 1. The two Contracting Parties mutually agree that 
the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of lease 
of the South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall be extended to the period of 99 years. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria and Easterp 
Inner Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land required 
either for erecting suitable buildings for trade and manufacture 
or for farming. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel 
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in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to 
engage in business and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government agrees to grant to 
Japanese subjects the right of opening the mines in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. As regards what mines 
are to be opened, they shall be decided upon jointly. 

Article 5. The Chinese Government agrees that in respect of 
the (two) cases mentioned herein below the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s consent shall be first obtained before action is taken : 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a 
third Power to build a railway or to make a loan with a 
third Power for the purpose of building a railway in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third Power 
pledging the local taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia as security. 

Article 6. The Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese 
Government employs political, financial or military advisers or 
instructors in South Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia, the 
Japanese Government shall first be consulted. 

Article 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control 
and management of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be 
handed over to the Japanese Government for a term of 99 years 

- dating from the signing of this Agreement. 


Group III 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
seeing that Japanese financiers and the Hanyehping Co. have 
close relations with each other at present, and desiring that the 
common interests of the two nations shall be advanced, agree to 
the following articles : ’ 

Article 1. The two Contracting Parties mutually agree that 
when the opportune moment arrives the Hanyehping Company 
shall be made a joint concern of the two nations, and 
further agree that without the previous consent of Japan, China 
shall not by her own act dispose of the rights and property of 
whatsoever nature of the said Company nor cause the said 
.Company to dispose freely of the same. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government agrees that all mines 
in the neighbourhood of those owned by the Hanyehping 
Company shall not be permitted, without the consent of the said 
Company, to be worked by other persons outside of the said 
Company ; and further agrees that if it is desired to carry out 
any undertaking which, it is apprehended, may directly or 
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indirectly affect the interests of the said Company, the consent 
of the said Company shall first be obtained. 


Group IV 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
with the object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity 
of China, agree to the following special articles: ‘ 

The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease to 
a third Power any harbour or bay or island along the coast of 
China. : 


Group V 


Article 1. The Chinese Central Government shall employ 
influential Japanese advisers in political, financial and military 
affairs. 

Article 2. Japanese hospitals, churches and schools in the 
interior of China shall be granted the right of owning land. 

Article 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese Government and the 
Chinese Government have had many cases of dispute between 
Japanese and Chinese police to settle cases which caused no 
little misunderstanding, it is for this reason necessary that the 
police departments of important places (in China) shall be 
jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese, or that the police 
departments of these places shall employ numerous Japanese, 
so that they may at the same time help to plan for the improve- 
ment of the Chinese Police Service. 

Article 4. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount 
of munitions of war (say 50 per cent or more) of what is needed 
by the Chinese Government, or that there shall be established 
in China a Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese 
technical experts are to be employed and Japanese material to 
be purchased. 

Article 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of con-~ 
structing a railway connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and 
Nanchang, another line between Nanchang and Hanchow, and 
another between Nanchang and Chaochou. 

Article 6. If China needs foreign capital to work mines, 
build railways and construct harbour-works (including dock- 
yards) in the Province of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the 
right of missionary propaganda in China. 
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Concerning the implied promise in Japan’s original 
ultimatum to Germany, namely, that Kiaochow be sur- 
rendered with a view to its ultimate restoration to China, 
Japan now explained her apparent change of attitude by 
calling attention to the fact that this promise had not been 
made to China but to Germany, and that upon condition 
of immediate surrender. “‘Kiaochow is an important place,” 
read Japan’s new ultimatum, “‘in the acquisition of which the 
Japanese Empire sacrificed much blood and money, and, 
after its acquisition, the Empire incurs no obligation to 
restore it to China.” This, in spite of the fact that five months 
before Premier Okuma had emphatically stated that Japan 
had “no desire to secure more territory”! It is further 
worthy of note that Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, who was at that 
time American Minister at Peking, credits the Japanese 
Minister, Dr. Hioki, with having declared in his presence, 
“The present crisis throughout the world virtually forces 
my government to take far-reaching action. When there is 
a fire in a jewellery shop the neighbours cannot be expected 
to refrain from helping themselves.”’* 

Never had there been presented a more sweeping 
programme for the supervision of the affairs of one nation 
by another nation. One has but to recall the history of the 
last days of Korean independence to comprehend the 
significance of these demands, and to understand why, 
when they heard of them, the Chinese people were filled 
with bitter resentment, and with fear lest the fate of the 
erstwhile Hermit Kingdom should be theirs. 

Although at the time of presenting these demands the 
Japanese Minister had enjoined absolute secrecy and 
threatened dire consequences to President Yuan Shih-kai 
should news concerning the matter be communicated to 
the outside world, it was impossible to keep the matter long 
covered up. Dr. Paul S. Reinsch learned of the contents of 
these demands from a member of China’s cabinet, and a few 
days later the cat was out of the bag and the matter was 
being openly discussed in the Peking newspapers. Almost 
immediately categorical denials were issued in Tokyo and 
Washington, and, on the strength of these, British and 
American newspapers refused to publish the reports of their 


* Paul S. Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China, p. 135. 
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Peking correspondents. A few days later the Japanese 
Foreign Office admitted that certain requests had been made 
of China, but in its characteristic manner denied that 
Japan was demanding anything that would :violate China’s 
territorial integrity or impair foreign rights in China. This 
was followed by the issuance to the governments having 
Far Eastern interests of an expurgated list of the demands, 
in which the first fourteen were submitted in shortened form, 
and group five was omitted. President Yuan’s government, 
recognizing this deception, immediately made known the 
original demands in toto. Even then the newspapers of Europe 
and America seemed unable to believe the monstrous truth. 
Five days later Japan came out with a suave statement to the 
effect that the demands which they had failed to publish 
were merely requests—not demands. President Yuan Shih- 
kai, however, was at the same time promptly informed by 
Minister Hioki that whether they be called requests or 
demands they were all of equal weight, and all must be 
accepted.* 

China’s position was-one of extreme helplessness. In 
Shantung, only a few days’ march from Peking, was a large 
and well-equipped Japanese army; other formidable 
Japanese forces were at Mukden and Dalny ; and a Japanese 
fleet was in the Gulf of Chihli. Furthermore, China knew 
that these fighting forces of Japan were all rearing to go, for, 
although mobilized on a war basis, they had had nothing to 
do since the fall of Tsingtau. Russia, Japan’s erstwhile foe, 
was engaged in a life and death struggle in Europe. Great 
Britain was not in a position to offend Japan; and the 
United States, herself struggling to keep out of the European. 
conflagration, was in no wise disposed to go to war on 
behalf of China, more especially since in so doing she would 
virtually have been lining up with Germany, whereas public 
sentiment in America was rapidly moving in the other 
direction. In March, 1915, however, the United States 
Government did call the attention of Japan to the Root- 
Takahara agreement of 1908, in which both nations had 
pledged themselves to “preserve the common interest of all 
powers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their 
disposal the independence and integrity of China and the 


* cf. H. B. Morse, Far Eastern International Relations, pp. 583-84. 
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principle of equal opportunity for commerce and industry 
of all nations in that Empire.”* Whereupon, in April, Japan 
submitted a revised list of demands, stating that if these 
were accepted in toto at once the Kiaochow territory would 
be returned “at some opportune time in the future”’. 

But China was now becoming bolder. Not only had she 
received encouragement from the fact that the United 
States had put herself on record as opposed to any further 
Japanese aggression, but Great Britain had also let it become 
known that she looked with great disfavour at certain phases 
of the Twenty-one Demands which conflicted vitally with 
the aims and objects of her alliance with Japan. And, 
furthermore, the whole matter had by this time received 
such wide publicity that all the Foreign Offices in the world 
were interesting themselves in the situation, and a pre- 
ponderance of the sympathy lay with China. Accordingly, 
it was a somewhat surprised Japanese Minister who, on 
May ist, was presented with a rather startling document 
which was submitted as China’s reply to Japan’s revised 
demands. This document not only notably abbreviated 
the various articles set forth by Japan, but employed a 
phraseology which unmistakably conveyed the idea that 
China was not a subordinate state treating with a suzerain, 
but one sovereign nation dealing with another. Moreover, 
after treating succinctly the first three groups of Japan’s 
demands, China’s reply terminated abruptly, ignoring 
absolutely any reference to the fourth and fifth groups. In 
this document China, instead of agreeing to Japan’s pro- 
position that all of Germany’s former rights and interests in 
Shantung be bestowed upon Japan, merely expressed her 
willingness to give full assent to all matters upon which the 
Japanese and German Governments might hereafter mutually 
agree, and insisted that, in any such negotiations, the 
Chinese Government should participate. But, continued the 
document, once having received such a promise from 
China, Japan must restore the leased territory of Kiaochow 
to China ; and, furthermore, all Japanese troops stationed 
outside the original leased territory of Kiaochow must be 
withdrawn immediately, while those within the territory 
should be withdrawn upon its restoration to China. 


* Known as the Open Door Policy. 
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Less than forty-eight hours after this daring stroke on 
the part of the Chinese Government, it became evident 
in Peking that Japan was meditating a serious step. Accord- 
ingly there was little surprise when, on May 7th, China 
received from Japan an ultimatum demanding acceptance 
of her revised demands within forty-eight hours, failing 
which Japan ‘would take whatsoever steps seemed necessary. 
President Yuan Shih-kai was in a desperate situation. 
Sinister influences had been brought to bear upon him by 
the Japanese Minister and others. Full advantage was taken 
of the fact that Yuan was obsessed of the idea of restoring 
the monarchy to China, with himself as the first Emperor 
of the new dynasty. He was reminded that the whole country 
was seething with unrest, that the ranks of those opposed to 
such a movement ‘were daily swelling, and their deter- 
mination to block such a move, by revolution if necessary, 
daily growing stronger. Aided by Japanese finance, it was 
insinuated, this movement would become irresistible. Agree 
to Japan’s demands, Yuan Shih-kai was told, and the road 
to the dragon throne lies wide open. Refuse and Japan will 
lend her support to the revolutionists. This would mean 
irrevocable defeat to all such grandiose plans, together with 
the loss of all power—if not life itself. On May 8th, President 
Yuan Shih-kai accepted the demands as they then stood. 

The late Putnam Weale, who was one of the most noted 
sinologues of his day, was resident in Peking at this time 
and in the closest touch with political affairs. In his book, 
The Fight for the Republic of China, he gives a very interesting 
account of the origin of these demands. Through a piece of 
good fortune there came into his possession some important 
and startling documents. One of these documents contained 
a report of the momentous conversation referred to above 
which took place between President Yuan Shih-kai and the 
Japanese Minister Hioki at the time when the latter per- 
sonally served the demands upon China’s Chief Executive. 
Even in Peking, where the foreign diplomats were used to 
surprises, the language of this document was considered un- 
proceniee in diplomatic history. After telling Yuan Shih- 

ai in plain words that his dream to become Emperor could 

be settled in one stroke, namely, by acceding to the Twenty- 

one Demands, and insinuating that ifhe did not toe the mark 

the Japanese militarists were in a position to make things 
D 
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exceedingly unpleasant for him, the Japanese Minister 
Hioki went on to say: “. .. Furthermore, the Chinese 
revolutionists are in close touch and have intimate relations 
with numerous irresponsible Japanese, some of whom have 
great influence and whose policy is for strong measures. 
Our Government has not been influenced by this policy, 
but if your Government does not quickly agree to these 
stipulations, it will be impossible to prevent some of our 
irresponsible people from inciting the Chinese revolutionists 
to create trouble in China. The majority of the Japanese 
people are also opposed to President Yuan and Yuan’s 
Government. They all declare that the President entertains 
anti-Japanese feeling and adopts the policy of ‘befriending 
the Far’ (Europe and America) and ‘antagonizing the Near’ 
(Japan). Japanese public opinion is therefore exceedingly 
hostile. Our Government has all along from first to last 
exerted its best efforts to help the Chinese Government, 
and if the Chinese Government will speedily agree to these 
stipulations it will have thus manifested its friendship for 
Japan. The Japanese people will then be able to say that the 
President never entertained anti-Japanese feelings, or 
adopted the policy of ‘befriending the Far and antagonizing 
the Near’. Will not this then be indeed a bona-fide proof of 
our friendly relations ? The Japanese Government also will 
then be inclined to render assistance to President Yuan’s 
Government whenever it is necessary . . .”’* 

This was followed by another still more important docu- 
ment which was an exhaustive memorandum setting forth 
the policy advocated by a Japanese secret organization 
known as the Black Dragon Society. This organization was 
composed of Japanese army officers of the Fascist school, and 
received its name from the Heilung-kiang (Black Dragon 
River) Province in which it was first organized. This remark- 
able document revealed such sound knowledge of world 
conditions, and was so scientific in its detachment that there 
was little doubt about its being the work of distinguished 
Japanese. The first part of the memorandum gave a general 
and quite exhaustive view of the European War and its 
relation to the Far Eastern question. It was a most significant 
disclosure of the mental attitude of the Japanese toward 


* Putnam Weale, Fight for the Republic of China, p. 124. 
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friend and foe alike. Its closing paragraph was quite startling. 
‘When the European War is terminated and peace restored 
we are not concerned so much with the question whether 
it be the Dual Monarchies or the Triple Entente which 
emerge victorious but whether, in anticipation of the future 
expansion of European influence in the Continents of 
Europe and Asia, the Imperial Japanese Government should 
or should not hesitate to employ force to check the movement 
before this occurrence. Now is the most opportune moment 
for Japan to quickly solve the Chinese Question. Such an 
opportunity will not occur for hundreds of years to come. 
Not only is it Japan’s divine duty to act now, but present 
conditions in China favour the execution of such a plan. 
We should by all means decide and act at once. If our 
authorities do not avail themselves of this rare opportunity, 
great difficulty will surely be encountered in future in the 
settlement of this Chinese Question. Japan will be isolated 
from the European Powers after the war, and will be re- 
garded by them with envy and jealousy just as Germany is 
now regarded. Is it not then a vital necessity for Japan to 
solve at this very moment the Chinese Question ?” 

The second part of the memorandum concerns China’s 
relation to Japan, whose divine mission, it states, is to solve 
the Chinese Question by making China voluntarily rely 
upon Japan, thus enabling Japan to take advantage of the 
exigency of the situation to seize the reins of political and 
financial power. The method for doing this is for Japan to 
enter into a defensive alliance with China, but a mere 
cursory study of the document reveals the proposed alliance 
to be a very one-sided affair. The agreements to be entered 
into between the two contracting parties are so similar to 
the terms in the Twenty-one Demands that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat them here. Having stated the terms the writer 
continues : “In considering its effect on the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Japan must try to foresee whether the position of 
China’s present ruler Yuan Shih-kai shall be permanent 
or not ; whether the present Government’s policy will enjoy 
the confidence of a large section of the Chinese people ; 
whether Yuan Shih-kai will readily agree to the Japanese 
Government’s proposal to enter into a treaty of alliance with 
us. These are points to which we are bound to give a 
thorough consideration. Judging by the attitude hitherto 
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adopted by Yuan Shih-kai we know he has always resorted 
to the policy of expediency in his diplomatic dealings, and 
although he may now outwardly show friendliness toward 
us, he will in fact rely upon the influence of the different 
Powers as the easiest check against us and refuse to accede 
to our demands. Take, for a single instance, his conduct 
toward us since the Imperial Government declared war 
against Germany and his action will then be clear to all. 
Whether we can rely upon the ordinary friendly methods of 
diplomacy to gain our object or not it does not require 
much wisdom to decide. After the gigantic struggle in 
Europe is over, leaving aside America which will not press 
for advantage, China will not be able to obtain any loans 
from the other Powers. With a depleted treasury, without 
means to pay the officials and the army, with local bandits 
inciting the poverty-stricken populace to trouble, with the 
revolutionists waiting for opportunities to rise; should an 
insurrection actually occur while no outside assistance can 
be rendered to quell it we are certain it will be impossible 
for Yuan Shih-kai, single-handed, to restore order and con- 
solidate the country. 

“When we examine into the form of Government in 
China, we must ask whether the existing Republic is well 
suited to the national temperament and well adapted to the 
thoughts and aspirations of the Chinese people. . . . The 
retention of the Republican form of Government in China 
will be a great future obstacle in the way of a Chino- 
Japanese Alliance. And why must it be so? Because, in a 
‘Republic the fundamental principles of government as well 
as the social and moral aims of the people are distinctly 
different from that of a Constitutional Monarchy. Their 
laws and administration also conflict. If Japan act as a guide 
to China and China models herself after Japan, it will only 
then be possible for the two nations to solve by mutual 
effort the Far East Question without differences and dis- 
agreements. Therefore to start from the foundation for the 
purpose of reconstructing the Chinese Government, of 
establishing a Chino-Japanese Alliance, of maintaining the 


permanent peace of the Far East and of realizing the con- . 


summation of Japan’s Imperial policy, we must take advant- 
age of the present opportunity to alter China’s Republican 
form of Government into a Constitutional Monarchy which 
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shall necessarily be identical, in all its details, to the Con- 
stitutional Monarchy of Japan, and to no other. This is 
really the key and first principle to be firmly held for the 
actual reconstruction of the form of Government in China. 
If China changes her Republican form of Government to 
that of a Constitutional Monarchy, shall we, in the selection 
of a new ruler, restore the Emperor Hsuan T’ung to his 
throne or choose the most capable man from the Monarchists 
or select the most worthy member from among the revolu- 
tionists ? We think, however, that it is advisable at present 
to leave this question to the exigency of the future when the 
matter is brought up for decision. But we must not lose sight 
of the fact that to actually put into execution this policy of a 
Chino-Japanese Alliance and the transformation of the 
Republic of China into a Constitutional Monarchy, is, in 
reality, the fundamental principle to be adopted for the 
reconstruction of China.” 

The remainder of the document is given to a discussion 
of what effect such an alliance would have upon other 
world powers ; but as this is not germane to our subject 
it does not need to be considered here. 


Tue TREATIES OF 1915 


The concessions yielded by Yuan Shih-kai in his accept- 
ance of the revised demands on May 8th were embodied in 
two treaties with Japan signed May 25, 1915. The first of 
these treaties concerned Shantung, and guaranteed to Japan 
all rights and privileges of whatever nature hitherto enjoyed 
by Germany in that province. It pledged China to seek 
Japanese capital in certain railway construction, guaranteed 
that “‘no territory or island along the coast would be leased 
or ceded to any foreign power”, and that at the close of the 
war the Kiaochow territory should be returned to China only 
upon the following conditions: that the entire bay shore 
should be opened to foreign trade, that Japan should have 
the privilege of delineating thereon a settlement to be under 
her jurisdiction, that if desired a second settlement should be 
set apart for Europeans, and that the disposition of public 
properties should be arranged by joint conference. The 
second treaty involved an even greater violation of China’s 
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sovereignty. It gave Japanese citizens and corporations the 
privilege of leasing and owning land, operating mines and 
industrial enterprises, and the monopoly of all foreign loans 
for development of new railway undertakings. It extended 
to the years 1997 and 2007 respectively the leases of Dairen 
and Port Arthur, which leases had passed from Russia to 
Japan in 1905, and should have expired in 1923. It also 
granted to Japan the operation of the South Manchurian 
Railway tor a similar period. Furthermore, it secured China’s 
sanction to the loan made by Japanese financiers to the great 
national steel industry at Hanyehping, and her promise 
never to convert it into a state enterprise without Japan’s 
consent. It involved a further promise to allow no foreign 
power to establish a dockyard, coaling station or naval base, 
to borrow no foreign money to construct such works herself 
on the coast of Fukien, and that should foreign capital be 
required for various other enterprises, or foreign police, 
military and financial advisers and instructors be desired, 
Japan alone should be called upon. 

With the signing of these treaties the negotiations 
ended, but the incident was not closed. The people of China 
had not consented. The treaties had been signed by President 
Yuan Shih-kai and his associates, but the signatures had 
been secured by an ultimatum backed by force, although 
there had been no war between the two nations. They have 
never been ratified by any Chinese legislative body ; and, 
furthermore, successive Chinese Governments have declared 
them to be fundamentally null and void.* Japan, however, 
regarded them as binding, and was ready for her next move. 


Tue SrcreT AGREEMENTS OF I917 


It may be true that possession is nine points of the law ; 
but Japan was astute enough to know that this whole 
question of Shantung would have to come up for review 
at the peace table. She therefore proceeded to fortify 
herself against this contingency ; ‘and fate, or the fortunes 


* For more ee treatment of this whole matter, read Weale, 
Fight for the Republic of China, Chs. VI, VII; Reinsch, An American 
Diplomat in China, Chs. XI, XII; Gowan & Hall, Outline History of 
China, pp. 390-400. 
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of war, were conspicuously on her side. Early in 1917, when 
Germany’s submarine warfare had assumed such alarming 
proportions, Great Britain, France and Italy felt constrained 
to appeal to Japan for the assistance of her navy. Japan was 
willing enough to give the desired aid—but for a price. 
Accordingly these nations entered with Japan into certain 
secret agreements, the substance of which we shall con- 
sider a little later. 


Tue Lansinc-Isom AGREEMENT 


Having, by these secret agreements, made sure of the 
support of her European allies, Japan next sought to 
obtain from the United States such a recognition of her 
special interests in China as would weaken American 
opposition to her ambitions in Shantung and Manchuria, 
and perhaps pave the way for American support at the 
Peace Conference. In November, 1917, Japan obtained such 
a recognition through “the Lansing-Ishii Agreement”, in 
which the Governments of Japan and the United States 
agreed to recognize the thesis that territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between countries; and con- 
sequently the United States recognized that Japan had 
special interest in China, particularly in that part to which 
her possessions were contiguous. This agreement was con- 
cluded without consultation with, or even the knowledge of, 
the United States Minister to China, Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, 
who, to his chagrin, had to learn of it through the Japanese 
Minister in Peking. Minister Reinsch alleges that he did his 
best to soften its effect by sanctioning in the Chinese trans- 
lation the use of the term “special relations” rather than 
“special interests”. The Japanese, however, insisted on the 
stronger translation, and at once, through their official 
spokesmen and the Press, demonstrated that they intended 
to take full advantage of it. 


Cuma ENTERS THE Wor~tD War 


China entered the World War in 1917. With what 
casus belli did she do so ? Though this matter may seem to be 
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.irrelevant to the subject under discussion, it actually has, 
as we shall see, a vastly important bearing on the subsequent 
development of relations between China and Japan. It is 
well, therefore, that we give it careful consideration at this 

oint. 
In the first place, during the first two and a half years 
of the war, China was by no means predisposed in favour 
of the Allies. It was rather to the contrary ; for she actually 
had greater grievances against Japan, France and Britain 
than against the Central Powers. We have seen that when 

Japan, in her campaign for the conquest of the Kiaochow 
territory, had ruthlessly violated China’s neutrality and 
marched roughshod over China’s sovereign rights, China 
had protested; but she had not declared war against 
Japan, for the simple reason that she was in no position to 
do so. For the same reason China had been forced to submit, 
for the time being, to Japan’s Twenty-one Demands. In 
1916, France, having been for several years engaged in 
negotiations with the Chinese Government to the end that 
her concession at Tientsin might be extended to include the 
adjoining district known as Laoshikai, had become im- 
patient with the delay and forcibly taken possession of the 
coveted territory. Nations have frequently gone to war with 
less provocation than this; but China was in no better 
position to declare war upon France than she had been to 
give effective resistance to Japan. In 1917 Great Britain 
presented to China a group of twelve demands concerning 
Tibet, in which it was stipulated, among other things, that 
Great Britain should construct railways between India and 
Tibet, that the Chinese Government should contract loans 
from the British Government for the improvement of the 
administration of Tibet, that British experts should be en- 
gaged for the industrial enterprise in Tibet, that the Chinese 
Government should not appoint or dismiss officials in Tibet 
on its own responsibility, that China should not interfere 
with the actions of the British Government in Tibet, that no 
privileges or interests in Tibet should be granted to other 
nations, and that all mines in Tibet-should be jointly worked 
by the British and Chinese Governments. These demands, 
though by no means so drastic as Japan’s twenty-one, bore 
a marked similarity to them. They were, however, kept in 
abeyance until after the World War. Chinese in official 
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circles, however, feared that sooner or later they would have 
to submit to Great Britain, and consequently feeling between 
the two countries ran high. Furthermore, Germany had 
carried on an extensive and successful propaganda in China, 
with the result that the Chinese were not at all convinced 
that Germany was to blame for the war, or that righteous- 
ness was all on the side of the Allies. A large section of the 
Chinese army, having been trained by German officers, 
had for the German army great respect and admiration— 
and also a wholesome fear—and, being far from sure of the 
invincibility of the Allied Powers, they shrank from the 
possible result of an unfriendly act should the Central 
Powers eventually prove the victors. 

In the light of such facts it would not have been sur- 
prising had China welcorhed the opportunity to strike at 
Great Britain, France, and especially Japan, by entering 
the war on the side of the Central Powers. In fact, it is not 
unlikely that she would have done so but for three things. 
First, there was the fact that the Entente Powers con- 
stituted a ring of steel round her. Second, there was the 
influence and example of the United States. Third, there 
were not lacking those who saw, or thought they saw, advant- 
ages to be gained by China should she identify herself with 
the Allied cause. By declaring war upon Germany and 
Austria she would be in a position to repudiate their share of 
the Boxer indemnity ; and then too, still more important, 
she would have a place at the peace table, where, if the 
Allies were victorious, she would have an opportunity of 
adjusting her grievances concerning Shantung, extra- 
territoriality, unequal treaties, etc. Many of the Young 
China Party were captivated by this view of things, and were 
unquestionably encouraged by American, British and 
French spokesmen to believe that China would thus benefit 
by entering the war. 

On January 31, 1917, the United States received Ger- 
many’s note which threatened destruction to all vessels, 
belligerent or neutral, which should after February rst 
be found within certain areas. Two days later the American 
Government severed diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and the following day urged all other neutral nations to 
take similar action. 

A certain contemporary historian of high repute 
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disposes of the next step as follows: ‘“‘China responded 
promptly on February gth by sending a warning to Germany 
of her intentions to sever relations if Germany should carry 
out her threat against neutral commerce.’’* It was, however, 
not so simple as that. Paul S. Reinsch employs close to five 
thousand words in describing the steps that were taken, and 
the pressure that was required in order to bring this about. 
As a matter of fact, though China stood committed to a 
principle, she was actually far from ready or willing to go to 
war. Great differences of opinion existed among the Chinese 
themselves. 

Minister Reinsch, in his chapter, “China Breaks With 
Germany”, describes in detail the opposition of President 
Li and Premier Tuan ; and his chronicle abounds in such 
phrases as, “I struggled with this difficult problem”, “I 
advanced arguments on every point”, and in references to 
“intense discussions” which were carried on “deep into the 
night”; to “American and British newspaper men all 
tirelessly working”, to “men of influence who worked with 
officials of the Government”. An even more frank and 
graphic account of the influence which was brought to bear 
to induce China to take this step is given by Samuel G. 
Blythe as follows: “For hours and hours, day and night, 
Peking resounded with speeches to timid Chinese made by 
these urgent Americans and the two invaluable Australians, 
urging, forcing, begging, cajoling:and showing the Chinese 
who were needful to toe the mark. There was no soft-pedal 
business. It was a big, hard, two-fisted campaign, and he 
who dallied was a dastard; and he who doubted was 
roundly damned! ... There was no let-up to the 
campaign. Dr. Reinsch was indefatigable. He had repeated 
audiences with the President and with the Premier. He 
worked night and day, and he captained the squad that was 
working with him. . . . At this juncture Dr. Reinsch rose 
and declared himself in a vigorous and American manner. 
He told the Chinese exactly what was proposed to them ; 
what the benefits to China would be. And he also told them 
that their attempt at a compromise would not suffice. 
They must go the distance or not start. Also, the Flying 


* Williams, China Yesterday and Today (1923 edition), p. 510. 
¢ Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China, pp. 241-53. 
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Wedge enunciated the same sentiments—not in the diplo- 
matic language employed by Dr. Reinsch, mayhap, but in 
words that were to the point. No compromise ! That was the 
watchword. All or nothing ! To be sure, we didn’t expect 
a definite break in diplomatic relations ; but we demanded 
just that, none the less. What we wanted was an adequate 
declaration that would align China with the United States, 
and we were content to leave the question of breaking off 
diplomatic relations to a later date. The Chinese did not 
know this, and they were much perturbed Chinese. They 
argued shrewdly that they had no grievances with Germany ; 
that there had been no situation anterior ; and that to do 
this thing would be like walking up and assaulting an old and 
unoffending friend.”’* 

In the light of all this, there is one statement in the 
account by Minister Reinsch that is rather difficult to 
reconcile—in fact, it seems rather ludicrous. After fully and 
graphically describing how pressure was brought to bear 
upon China, and finally reciting the fact that China decided 
to break off diplomatic relations with Germany unless the 
submarine warfare was abandoned, he makes this staté- 
ment: “Freely of their own accord . . . the Chinese had 
made a great decision. These men had acted independently 
upon their judgment of what was just, and in the best 
interests of their own nation. It was the act of a free govern- 
ment without a shadow of attempt at pressure.” 

Whether freely of her own accord, or as a result of 
pressure from without, let the reader decide for himself ; 
but China had now taken the first step; she had served 
notice of her intention to break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany if the latter should carry out her threat against 
neutral commerce. On March rath, diplomatic relations 
were actually severed, and five months later, on August 14th, 
China took the final step and declared war upon Germany. 
The long lapse of time between the severance of diplomatic 
relations, and the actual declaration of war, was due to the 
radical differences of opinion on the subject, which divided 
the leaders of China into two camps, shook the young 
Republic to its very foundations, and caused temporarily a 
complete breakdown of the Central Government. 


* “The First Time in Five Thousand Years," Saturday Evening Post, 
April 28, 1927. 
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. That China did not make any great contribution to the 
Allied cause is neither here nor there. She did what was 
required of her. Her actions enabled the Allied Powers to 
rid China of German influence, to expel German and 
Austrian subjects from China, to cut off some supplies from 
Germany, to release for Allied use numerous German and 
Austrian vessels interned in Chinese ports, and to aid the 
Allies, to some extent, in controlling the situation in Siberia. 
It might be added that one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand labourers were employed behind the Allied lines on the 
various fronts; but this can hardly be considered as a 
participation by China as a nation, for these men were 
recruited independently by the Allies, and thousands of 
them were already employed before China declared war. 
The point that we have been driving at, however, is that 
China was not at all predisposed to enter the war, and that 
she only did so as a result of tremendous pressure on the 
part of the representatives of the Allied nations, who led her 
to believe that by so doing she would without question have 
at the peace table a golden opportunity for obtaining the 
redress of her many grievances, foremost among which was 
the occupation of large sections of her territory by armed 
Japanese forces. 


THE NIPPONIZATION OF SHANTUNG 


In the meantime, China in her own strife-torn con- 
dition being a obacson to resist her, and the European 
nations being fully occupied with their own troubles, Japan 
decided to make hay while the sun shone, and accordingly 
embarked upon an intensive campaign for developing and 
carrying out her schemes for the complete control of 
Shantung. At the time of the fall of Tsingtau there were less 
than one thousand Japanese residents in Shantung. By ga0 
there were about thirty thousand. In October, 1917, an 
Imperial ordinance promulgated a civil administration to 
the Kiaochow territory and the “railway zone”, which was 
interpreted as including ten miles on either side of the 
railway instead of the usual few hundred feet. As civil 
administration meant the adding of the said territory to the 
Japanese Empire, the United States protested. Nothing 
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daunted, Japan changed the term “civil administration” to 
read the “Administrative Unit for Civil Affairs of the 
Military Government”. After all, what’s in a name? By 
this administration British and American mission schools 
were brought under the Japanese Department of Education. 
Many obstacles were put in the way of British and American 
missionary organizations and business houses. Many of the 
latter closed ; while the American Presbyterian Mission in 
Tsingtau was rendered virtually functionless by educational 
restrictions, and by the establishment of an immense and 
flamboyant government-controlled brothel in its immediate 
vicinity. Every inducement was given to Japanese to settle ; 
in many cases land owned by Chiriese being obtained for 
them through forced sale. By threats and bribes, by the 
activities of the Japanese Secret Service, with the co-operation 
of Japanese “butterfly ladies”, and such organizations as the 
Black Dragon Society, the provincial administration was 
brought almost completely under the control of Japan. The 
most dastardly stroke of all, however, was that of Japan’s 
deliberate debauching of the Chinese population of 
Shantung by her official protection and encouragement of 
the sale and use of narcotics. A prominent and reliable 
authority describing the situation existing during the 
period 1915-1918 says, “Japan’s official statistics for 1915 
show an import of 358,543 ounces of morphia—two-thirds 
of the British output. As Japan strictly prohibits drug use 
by her own people, almost the entire quantity must have 
gone into Shantung and other Chinese provinces through the 
Japanese post offices, which were immune from search by 
the Chinese customs, and openly through Tsingtau, where 
Japanese had succeeded to control of the customs. Along the 
railway and in Tsinan hundreds of so-called ‘drug stores’ were 
opened, which did little other business than give injections 
at three to five cents apiece. Japanese peddlers carried the 
drug to outlying districts.”* Any efforts of the Chinese 
police to interfere with these purveyors of narcotics were 
ruled out by reason of Japan’s extra-territorial rights. Evi- 
dence that the drugging of Shantung was actually part of the 
policy of the authorities in charge of the occupation was 


* Gowan and Hall, An Outline History of China, p. 410; also Reinsch, 
An American Diplomat in China, p. 332. 
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clearly seen in the Japanese military protection of this trade, 
and in the fact that subsidies were given the so-called “drug 
stores”’ to enable them to sell at cost. Since Japan was getting 
the morphia from Great Britain, where the drug was then 
almost exclusively manufactured, the British anti-opium 
society secured the passage of a war act preventing its 
export. Japan then permitted poppy planting in Korea, and 
established a government opium monopoly by which the 
privilege of selling opium was farmed out in Dairen and 
Tsingtau. 


VERSAILLES 


At the close of the World War, as soon as plans for a 
peace conference commenced to formulate, Japan came 
forward with the rather astounding proposal that China 
leave all matters pertaining to the Far East in the hands 
of the Japanese delegates. Naturally China refused such an 
obviously absurd suggestion, and appointed her own dele- 
gates. The Chinese commission consisted of Lou Tseng- 
tsaing, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Alfred Sze, Minister to 
England ; Wellington Koo, Minister to the United States ; 
and C. T. Wang,* a gentleman without portfolio, but 
outstanding in Chinese affairs. 

One of the first things to be discussed at Versailles was 
the matter of the disposition of Germany’s former colonies. 
This of course brought immediately to the front the matter 
of the Kiaochow territory. The Chinese delegates at once 
repudiated Japan’s claims, and insisted that all rights 
hitherto enjoyed by Germany, and temporarily enjoyed by 
Japan, be restored to China. When Japan quoted China’s 
acquiescence in the treaty of 1915 the Chinese delegation 
challenged the validity of this treaty on the grounds that it 
had been made under duress. It was then that the world was 
astonished and China dumbfounded as there came to light 
for the first time the contents of the secret promises made to 
Japan by Great Britain, France and Italy.f In these secret 
agreements Great Britain had agreed that in exchange for 


* Chinese Ambassador to the U.S. 
¢ See this work, p. 54. 
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the desired naval assistance she would support Japan at the 
Peace Conference in her claim to the former German rights 
in Shantung and the Islands of the Pacific; France had 
agreed to give her support to these claims if Japan would 
encourage China to deport Germans, sequester their pro- 
perty and end their trade. Russia and Italy had made 
similar promises. Thus these European nations had bartered 
for Japan’s assistance, giving in return their promises to 
support her claims in Shantung; while in the meantime 
China was being induced to enter the war, believing that 
by so doing she would at the peace table secure the restoration 
of that which was rightly hers. Had this been known to 
China, of course, she could not have been induced to enter 
the war; nor does it seem likely that the United States 
would have done so, without reservations, had the suspicions 
of the American people been aroused by knowledge of this 
deal. 

England, France and Italy being thus bound, China’s 
sole hope was in President Wilson, whose lofty sentiments 
anent the rights of small and weak states, and the principle 
of self-determination so clearly defined in the fifth of his 
renowned fourteen points, had already become known the 
world over. 

Earlier in the proceedings of the conference, when the 
subject of Italy’s claim to the Fiume territory had been under 
discussion, Woodrow Wilson had taken the position that 
secret pacts among the Allies, prejudicing the peace settle- 
ment, and not made known to the United States upon her 
entry into the war, could not be considered as binding. As 
a result of Wilson’s stand Italy had withdrawn from the 
conference. With regard to Japan’s claims in Shantung, and 
the 1917 secret agreements, President Wilson at first took 
the same stand, and suggested that the Shantung properties 
be placed in trusteeship of the five great Powers, Japan to be 
adequately recompensed for her campaign against Tsingtau 
and subsequent expense. Such a plan would have been 
acceptable to the Chinese delegation ; but Japan remained 
obdurate, threatening to follow Italy’s example and leave 
the conference. President Wilson, believing this would 
happen, and fearing that the whole success of the con- 
ference would thus be jeopardized, finally gave in, accepting 
Japan’s pledge ultimately to restore Kiaochow to China. 
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Several of President Wilson’s advisers, however, regarded 
this step as a very grave error, being convinced that it was an 
unjust settlement, and that Japan’s attitude was largely one 
of bluff, she having far too much at stake in other respects 
to actually withdraw from the conference. One of these 
advisers was no less a person than the well-known diplo- 
matist and sinologist, Edward T. Williams, who informed 
the President that he was opposed to such action.* Others 
were Robert Lansing, Secretary of State at that time, and 
General Tasker H. Bliss. These men, with their confréres, in- 
formed President Wilson of their firm opposition to the 
Japanese demands in a lengthy letter which closed with the 
following sentences: “If it be right for a policeman, who 
recovers your purse, to keep the contents and claim that he 
has fulfilled his duty in returning the empty purse, then 
Japan’s conduct may be tolerated. If it be right for Japan to 
annex the territory of an Ally, then it cannot be wrong for 
Italy to retain Fiume taken from the enemy. If we support 
Japan’s claim, we abandon the democracy of China to the 
domination of the Prussianized militarism of Japan. We shall 
be sowing dragons’ teeth. It can’t be right to do wrong even 
to make peace. Peace is desirable, but there are things dearer 
than peace, namely, justice and freedom.” t 

Nevertheless, the Treaty of Versailles was drawn up 
transferring to Japan, without qualifications, all the former 
German properties and rights ; and the Chinese delegates 
were urged to accept Japan’s unofficial pledge to return 
Kiaochow—some day—and to sign. They refused, stating 
in explanation of their attitude that “the Peace Conference 
having denied to China justice in the settlement of the 
Shantung question, and having, in effect, prevented her 
from signing a treaty without the sacrifice of her sense of 
right, justice and patriotic duty, the Chinese delegation 
submit their case to the impartial judgment of the world”. 
Later, however, in spite of Japan’s objections, China signed 
the treaty with Austria, and thus became a member of the 
League of Nations.{ On September 15, 1919, she issued a 


* E. T. Williams, China Yesterday and Today, p. 517. 

+ W. L. Godshall, Tsingtau Under Three Flags, p. 505. 

t For a fuller report of what actually took place at Versailles anent the 
Sino-Japanese controversy, together with copious quotations from the 
secret minutes, cf. op cit., Ch. VII. 
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formal notice which officially brought to an end the state of 
war between herself and Germany. 


Tue BoycotT oF 1919 


Meanwhile, in China, significant reactions had been 
taking place. Ever since Japan had forced her Twenty-one 
Demands upon the Chinese, a sporadic boycott of Japanese 
goods had been under way all over the country, but parti- 
cularly in the south. This boycott had been directed by the 
various merchants’ guilds and people’s Sera OO: Now, 
however, the students, incensed by what had transpired at 
Versailles, took the lead in a patriotic campaign, assumed 
charge of the boycott in a masterly way, and carried it to a 
high measure of efficiency. From the chambers of com- 
merce and guilds in many large cities they received authori- 
zation to collect all Japanese goods from the merchants 
and burn them, and to act as spies on the shops, haling for 
dire and prompt punishment any of their fellow country- 
men who were caught buying or selling Japanese-made goods 
or jobbed articles. Automobiles, ox-carts, rickshaws, and 
‘every other sort of conveyance available, were employed to 
gather up these “degraded goods”, as Japanese goods were 
stigmatized, and to convert them into immense bonfires in 
the public squares. When the sacrifice involved became 
almost too heavy to bear, some small shopmen appealed to 
the government authorities, who, already under great pres- 
sure from Japan, were looking for opportunity to intervene. 
In numerous places clashes occurred between the students 
and the police. In Tientsin, where the movement gathered 
such momentum that the police force was bottled up in its 
own bastille for a night and a day, the policing of the city 
was assumed by the Chinese Boy Scouts. For the authorities 
of the foreign concessions, who took the position that they 
must protect the interests of their Japanese constituents, the 
situation was a delicate one. In such places patriotic demon- 
strations were banned, in so far as it was possible to do so 
without resort to martial law. Japanese shippers, traders and 
manufacturers, who from the beginning of the war had taken 
great pains to capture as much as possible of the American 
and European trade in China, now began to feel the strain 
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of the situation. It looked as though they must face disastrous 
losses. Chinese importers placed orders exclusively with 
Japan’s rivals. Furthermore, many new Chinese industries 
sprang up to supply such commodities as straw hats, foot- 
wear, soap and medicines, which had previously been bought 
from Japan. The most constructive activity of the students 
was their assistance in establishing and encouraging such 
industries. Enthusiastically they gave their services in 
soliciting subscriptions for stock and orders for output. 
Japan found herself losing the Chinese market just at the 
time when her industries needed it most, for with the coming 
of peace many Western countries had greatly curtailed their 
buying from her. Hundreds of Japanese firms were forced 
into bankruptcy, while Japanese steamship lines to the 
Asiatic mainland were compelled to go out of business, or 
run without cargo on government subsidies.* Japanese 
business interests, driven to the wall, appealed frantically 
to their government ; but in a world so much aroused over 
the recent disclosures at Versailles, Tokyo dared not risk 
another threat of force such as it had made in 1915. Sensing 
that the tide had turned, for the time being at least, the 
Japanese legations, acting under instructions from the 
Mikado’s Government, abandoned their fist-pounding and 
sabre-rattling methods and resorted to suave and conciliatory 
overtures. In time affairs came to take on a more peaceful 
aspect. The boycott waned, then to a large extent subsided ; 
but it never entirely ceased. 


THe WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


In 1921 a group of statesmen of the British Empire, 
becoming weary of a situation in which war clouds seemed 
ever on the horizon, and the outlook for commerce in the 
Far East ever dubious, agreed upon the necessity of a con- 
ference between Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan concerning Far Eastern matters. At about the same 
time the Government of the United States, having decided 
to propose a conference of the five leading military and naval 
powers on the subject of limitations of armaments, under- 


* cf. Gowan and Hall, An Outline History of China, pp. 415-16. 
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took to enlarge their own plans to include the discussion of 
Far Eastern affairs, and issued invitations accordingly. In 
this way the Washington Conference, which met in Novem- 
ber, 1921, and adjourned in February, 1922, came to be a 
conference on Far Eastern affairs, as well as on limitations of 
armaments, and was participated in by representatives of 
nine different nations, to wit: the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, China, Belgium, Holland and 
Portugal. 

Generally speaking, the conference was dominated by a 
spirit of good will towards China, and by a desire to make 
amends for the wrongs that had been done her at Paris. 
The Shantung question, which still remaining unsettled 
was in turn unsettling the entire world, could not be brought 
up or discussed directly before this conference with any 
hope of settlement, because seven of the nine Powers re- 
presented were bound by the Treaty of Versailles. It was, 
however, arranged that the question should be discussed by 
the delegates of China and Japan, with an American and 
British observer sitting in the meeting and by guidance and 
suggestion endeavouring to assist the Governments of China 
and Japan to settle this matter once and for all. The results 
of these conversations, seventeen in all, were reported from 
time to time at the plenary sessions of the conference. 
Arrangements for the return of the leased territory pro- 
ceeded without much difficulty, except on the point of the 
disposition of the Shantung Railway. It transpired that in 
1918 a pro-Japanese clique in power at the time in Peking 
had secretly agreed with Japan that this road should become 
the property of a Sino-Japanese company, but the agreement 
had not been ratified by the Chinese Parliament. At Ver- 
sailles Japan had been given this line entirely, and debited 
some -four million gold marks on her claim against 
Germany ; but, again, China had not signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Chinese delegates, repudiating both thsee 
agreements, insisted that the railway belonged to her, and 
offered to reimburse Japan what she stood to lose by the 
transfer. 

One especially interesting high light in the conference 
is worth recording. Wang Chung-hui, speaking for China, 
asked the cancellation of the 1915 treaty obligations in toto 
on the ground that they had been obtained under duress. 
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The Western Powers seemed to favour this plea until Baron 
Shidehara, speaking for Japan, said, “If it should once he 
recognized that rights solemnly granted by treaty may be 
revoked at any time on the ground that they were conceded 
against the spontaneous will of the granter, an exceedingly 
dangerous precedent will be established, with far-reaching 
consequences upon the stability of the existing international 
relations in Asia, in Europe and everywhere.” Japan’s 
spokesman knew well his audience, for most of the nations 
represented there were in the enjoyment of “rights solemnly 
granted by treaty” that had at some time or other been 
“conceded against the spontaneous will of the granter’. 
China’s representative, Dr. Wang Chung-hui, however, 
came back with the rejoinder, “A still more dangerous 
precedent will be established, with consequences upon the 
stability ofinternational relations which cannot be estimated, 
if without rebuke or protest from the Powers, one nation 
can obtain from a friendly but in a military sense weaker 
neighbour, and under circumstances such as attended the 
negotiations and signing of the treaties of 1915, valuable con- 
cessions which were not in satisfaction of pending contro- 
versies, and for which no quid pro quo was offered.”’* 
Agreement was finally reached, however; and on 
February 4, 1922, a treaty between the two Powers was 
signed. This treaty provided that within certain stated 
periods after ratification the leased territory on the one hand, 
and the railway on the other, were to be returned to the 
administration of China, that the option formerly held by 
Germany on public works in the province of Shantung was 
to be given up by Japan, that the mines were to become a 
joint Sino-Japanese concern, that the port of Tsingtau 
was to be open to foreign residence and trade, and to be 
governed by China alone, and that all vested interests were 
to be respected. The cables from Tsingtau which had been 
given to Japan by the Treaty of Versailles were acknowledged 
to belong to China, with the exception of those portions 
connecting Tsingtau with Sasebo, which went to Japan. 
With reference to the Shantung Railway, however, Japan 
refused to accept a cash payment, but insisted that China 


* See ‘‘Chinese Statement at the Washington Conference’, cited by 
Chih Meng in China Speaks, pp. 34-36. 
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borrow sufficient money from Japanese bankers to redeem 
the road, and allow the loan to run for several decades, 
during which time the loan was to be secured by the 
property and revenues of the railway, and a Japanese traffic 
manager left in charge. After weeks of debate it was agreed 
that China should pay in treasury notes secured by the 
railway and its revenues. These notes were to run for fifteen 
years if necessary, but China was to have the option of 
paying all or any part of them after five years. The Chinese 
Government was to select and appoint a Japanese traffic 
manager and assistant chief accountant, both to be under 
control of a Chinese managing director, and removable by 
him for just cause, China formally took over the leased 
territory on December 10, 1922, and the administration of 
the railway went into Chinese hands on January 1, 1923. 

Japan, however, never fully relinquished her hold upon 
the province of Shantung, and on two occasions, in 1927 
and 1928, the presence of large bodies of her troops at Tsinan, 
inland two hundred and fifty miles from the coast, afforded 
serious embarrassment and hindrance to the Nationalist 
leaders in carrying out their plans for the unification of the 
country. The 1928 affair is particularly worthy of note. 
When the Nationalist leaders were engaged in the latter 
part of their campaign to unify the country, and their goal 
was almost within sight, their armies were advancing through 
Shantung in their efforts to reach Tientsin and Peking, the 
last obstacles to be overcome. At Tsinan, in sovereign 
Chinese territory, where there was no Japanese concession 
and no Japanese troops had any right to be, large bodies of 
Japanese troops attempted to block the way of the Nationalist 
forces, and hostilities ensued. These hostilities, in addition 
to seriously slowing up the Nationalists’ march to victory, 
resulted in the loss of seventeen hundred Chinese lives, and 
the destruction of thirty-three million dollars’ worth of pro- 
perty. Japan made no apology and gave no redress. 
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Mi HE fruit is ripe. You may pick it at the propitious 
moment.” Thus, to his successor, spoke the retiring 

Foreign Minister of a great nation. His cryptic refer- 
ence was to certain territory belonging to another, which his 
government had long desired to annex. The spokesman was 
not Japanese; but he might well have been. And the 
territory referred to might well have been Manchuria in 
1931. 
During the year 1930 and the opening months of 1931, 
although there were not lacking evidences of growing 
hostility between Chinese and Japanese residents in Man- 
churia, the official relations between the two countries 
were on the surface unusually cordial; and the outlook 
for the future had become more hopeful. This was largely 
due to the fact that Baron Shidehara, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Japan, had maintained a policy consistently 
friendly to China, advocating, among other things, that the 
sovereign rights and territorial integrity of China should be 
maintained, and the principle of absolute non-intervention 
in her internal affairs faithfully adhered to, that relations 
in conformity with mutual solidarity and economic co-opera- 
tion should be promoted, and that the reasonable desires 
of the Chinese should be recognized with sympathy and good 
will, and reasonable assistance rendered for their realiza- 
tion. This policy was also supported by such prominent 
statesmen as Hamaguchi and Inouye,* and by many of the 
principal banks and business houses of Japan. Had it been 
adhered to, the subsequent chronicle of Sino-Japanese 
relationships might have been a very different story, and 
Japan and China, indeed the whole world, might have been 
saved a multitude of sorrows. Such a policy, however, did 
not meet with the approval of the members of the Seiyukai 


* Later assassinated because of their pacific policies. 
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or Militarist Party, the army itself, the Privy Council, the 
House of Peers, and such powerful secret organizations as the 
Black Dragon Society. This formidable opposition group 
felt that the Shidehara policy was not bringing desired 
results, particularly in Manchuria, where in recent years 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, and later his son Chang Hsueh- 
liang, had pursued a policy of competitive economic develop- 
ment designed to build up Chinese institutions and to break 
down foreign monopolies, which were mainly Japanese. 
An outstanding feature of this policy of the Changs was an 
ambitious programme of railway construction which 
offered an effective competition to the Japanese-owned 
South Manchurian Railway. Such a programme of railway 
development was not at all in keeping with the wishes and 
aims of the Japanese, who, as we have seen, avowed that it 
violated a certain alleged secret protocol, the existence of 
which China had persistently denied, and Japan had failed 
to prove. This whole matter of China’s development of 
railway projects in Manchuria became of great concern to 
the Japanese militarists, particularly because of the in- 
creasingly friendly relationship coming to exist between 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and the Nanking Government. 
A relationship of good will and co-operation between the 
strong man of Manchuria and the Central Government of 
the Republic of China was a thing unwanted and frowned 
upon by the Nipponese militarists. In this matter they had 
shown their hand, though perhaps not intentionally, in the 
summer of 1928. Peking had at last capitulated to the 
Nationalist Government ; and the dictatorship of the Kuom- 
intang had been inaugurated throughout all China south of 
the Great Wall. Nanking was making overtures to the 
Young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, who in turn was on the 
point of throwing in his lot with the newly established 
Nationalist Government. Into this picture of approaching 
stability and unification stepped a special envoy from 
Tokyo, who informed the Young Marshal in no uncertain 
words that such a step would not be regarded with favour 
by the Mikado’s Government ; and pressure so strong was 
brought to bear upon him that for six months he wavered. 
Perhaps while he wavered his mind dwelt upon the violent 
death that had overtaken his father, Chang Tso-lin, who had 
been unwilling to play the game according to Japan’s 
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rules.* Finally, however, Chang Hsueh-liang took the step ; 
and on December 29, 1926, he raised the flag of Nationalist 
China throughout Manchuria, and pledged loyalty to the 
Nanking Government. That he did so, and at the same time 
revealed the attempted coercion from Tokyo, was some- 
thing for which Japan never forgave him, as we shall see 
later. 

As to the real aims and ambitions of the Seiyukai or 
Militarist Party, they were forcibly and lucidly set forth in a 
lengthy document which, although prepared some time 
before 1927, was not brought into the light of publicity until 
some years later. This document is known as the Tanaka 
Memorial, and when first exposed was represented as being 
the work of Premier Baron Giichi Tanaka. It is now pretty 
generally accepted that this instrument may be a forgery 
as far as the matter of authorship is concerned, but there is 
no question as to its Japanese origin. It is a highly significant 
and valuable brochure for three reasons, namely: it 
describes in detail just what was in the minds of Japan’s 
militarists with reference to Asiatic conquests as early as 
1927 ; it is in complete accord with the numerous utterances 
of Japanese spokesmen during the past ten years; and, 
Japan has actually accomplished the major portion of the 
programme outlined therein. Whoever wrote it was certainly 
familiar with Japan’s plans and policies for future action, 
and was certainly an ardent advocate of the programme set 
forth. It is possible that the author, desiring to add weight to 
his document, borrowed the name of the doughty Premier, 
who was known to be a staunch advocate of the strongest 
possible policy with reference to Manchuria, and one who 
never for a moment swerved from his declared objective. 
The same is probably true of its representation of having 
been presented to the Emperor. Put up in such a form and 
circulated throughout the army and the capitalist class in 
Japan its appeal would have far-reaching results. 

Referring to this Memorial in a recent book, a writer on 


* Marshal Chang Tso-lin, while returning from North China to Man- 
churia in June, 1928, was killed by an explosion which wrecked the train 
upon which he was riding. Investigations have failed to reveal who was 
responsible for this incident, but the Chinese have always maintained that 
it was the work of Japanese militarists, and was due to the fact that 
Chang had refused to conform to the will of Japan in the matter of railway 
developments. 
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the Far-Eastern subject says: ““Though the League of 
Nations has denied its ‘genuineness’, the records of the 
League itself are the best proof of its authenticity. The 
American Press, while recording its existence, at first re- 

‘ mained neutral regarding its reliability. On May 15, 1932, 
however, the New York Times published ‘both sides’ of the 
issue, adducing more proof of the authenticity of the Tanaka 
plan of Manchurian conquest than refutations. Generally 

- speaking, it must be pointed out that all the major moves 
of Japan in China have been premeditated and plotted 
almost in blue-print fashion. Certainly it cannot be denied 
that a reading of the Tanaka Memorial will show that since 
its discovery, in 1929, it has been adhered to with remarkable 
faithfulness in the general scheme of Japanese invasion in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and in the designs against 
the integrity of North China.”* 

The document is much too lengthy for inclusion in this 
volume, but certain portions of it might well be quoted 
here. 

After defining what is included in the terms Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and emphasizing the fact that the territories 
embraced were three times the size of Japan proper and were 
vastly rich in natural resources, the document proceeds : 
“The attractiveness of the land does not arise from the 
scarcity of population alone : its wealth of forestry, minerals 
and agricultural products is also unrivalled elsewhere in the 
world. In order to exploit these resources for the perpetua- 
tion of our national glory, we created especially the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. The total investment in- 
volved in our undertakings in railway, shipping, mining, 
forestry, steel manufacture, agriculture, and in cattle raising, 
as schemes pretending to be mutually beneficial to China and 
Japan amount to no less than Yen 440,000,000. It is 
veritably the largest single investment and the strongest 
organization of our country. Although nominally the enter- 
prise is under the joint ownership of the government and the 
people, in reality the government has complete power and 
authority. In so far as the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany is empowered to undertake diplomatic, police, and 
ordinary administrative functions so that it may carry out 


* Harry Gannes, When China Unites, p. 145. 
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our imperialistic policies, the Company forms a peculiar 
organization which has exactly the same powers as the 
Governor-General of Korea. This fact alone is sufficient to 
indicate the immense interests we have in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Consequently the policies toward this country 
of successive administrations since Meiji are all based on his 
injunctions, elaborating and continuously completing the 
development of the new continental empire in order to 
further the advance of our national glory and prosperity for 
countless generations to come. 

“Since the European War there have been constant 
changes in diplomatic as well as domestic affairs. The 
authorities of the Three Eastern Provinces are also awakened 
and gradually work toward reconstruction and industrial 
development following our example. Their progress is 
astonishing. It has affected the spread of our influence in a 
most serious way, and has put us to so many disadvantages 
that the dealings with Manchuria and Mongolia of successive 
governments have resulted in failure. Furthermore, the 
restriction of the Nine-Power Treaty has reduced our special 
rights and privileges in Manchuria. . . . If we do not have 
the right of way here, it is obvious that we shall not be able 
to tap the riches of this country. Even the resources of South 
Manchuria which we won by the Russo-Japanese War 
will also be greatly restricted by the Nine-Power Treaty. 
The result is that while our people cannot migrate into 
Manchuria as they please, the Chinese are flowing in as 
a flood. . . . If we do not devise plans to check the influx 
of Chinese immigrants immediately, in five years’ time the 
number of Chinese will exceed 6,000,000. Then we shall be 
confronted with greater difficulties in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. , 

“For the sake of self-protection as well as the protection 
of others, Japan cannot remove the difficulties in Eastern 
Asia unless she adopts a policy of “Blood and Iron’. But 
in carrying out this policy we have to face the United 
States which has been turned against us by China’s policy 
of fighting poison with poison. In the future if we want to 
control China, we must first crush the United States just as 
in the past we had to fight in the Russo-Japanese War. But 
in order to conquer China we must first conquér Manchuria 
and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world, we must first 
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conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China the rest 
of the Asiatic countries and the South Sea countries will fear 
us and surrender td us. Then the world will realize that 
Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare to violate our rights. 
This is the plan left to us by Emperor Meiji, the success of 
which is essential to our national existence. 

“The Nine-Power Treaty is entirely an expression of the 
spirit of commercial rivalry. It was the intention of England 
and America to crush our influence in China with their 
power of wealth. The proposed reduction of armaments is 
nothing but a means to limit our military strength, making 
it impossible for us to conquer the vast territory of China. 
On the other hand, China’s resources of wealth will be 
entirely at their disposal. It is merely a scheme by which 
England and America may defeat our plans. 

““A more dangerous factor is the fact that the people of 
China might some day wake up. Even during these years of 
internal strife, they can still ici oatienity, and try to imitate 
and displace our goods so as to impair the development of 
our trade. When we remember that the Chinese are our sole 
customers, we must beware lest some day China becomes 
unified and her industries become prosperous. Americans 
and Europeans will compete with us; our trade in China 
will be wrecked. Minseito’s proposal to uphold the Nine- 
Power Treaty and to adopt the policy of trade toward 
Manchuria is nothing less than a suicidal policy. 

“After studying the present conditions and possibilities 
of our country, our best policy lies in the direction of 
taking positive steps to secure rights and privileges in Man- 
churia and Mongolia. These will enable us to develop our 
trade. This will not only forestall China’s own industrial 
development, but also prevent the penetration of European 
Powers. This is the best policy possible ! 

“The way to gain actual rights in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia is to use this region as a base and under the pretence 
of trade and commerce penetrate the rest of China. Armed 
by the rights already secured we shall seize the resources 
all over the country. Having China’s ‘entire resources at.our 
disposal we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago, 
Asia Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe. But to get con- 
trol of Manchuria and Mongolia is the first step if the 
Yamato race wishes to distinguish themselves on Continental 
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Asia. Final success belongs to the country having food- 
supply ; industrial prosperity belongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full growth of national strength belongs 
to the country having extensive territory. If we pursue a 
positive policy to enlarge our rights in Manchuria and 
China, all these prerequisites of a powerful nation will con- 
stitute no problem. 

Since Manchuria and Mongolia are still in the hands of 
the former princes, in the future we must recognize them as 
the ruling power and give them support. . . . The princes 
of Outer and Inner Mongolia have all shown sincere respect 
for us, especially after we allured them with special benefits 
and protection. Now there are nineteen Japanese retired 
military officers in the house of the Tushiyeh. We have 
acquired already monopoly rights for the purchase of wool, 
for real estate and for mines. Hereafter we shall send 
secretly more retired officers to live among them. They 
should wear Chinese clothes in order to escape the attention 
of the Mukden Government. Scattered in the territory of 
the Prince, they may engage themselves in farming, herding 
or dealing in wool. . . . Everywhere we should station our 
retired military officers to dominate affairs. After a large 
number of our people have moved into Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, we shall then buy lands at one-tenth of their 
worth and begin to cultivate rice where feasible in order to 
relieve our shortage of food-supply. Where the land is not 
suitable for rice cultivation we should develop it for cattle 
raising and horse breeding in order to replenish our military 
needs. The rest of the land could be devoted to the manu- 
facture of canned goods which we may export to Europe and 
America. The fur and leather will also meet our needs. 
Once the opportunity comes, Outer and Inner Mongolia 
will be ours outright. While the sovereign rights are not 
clearly defined and while the Chinese and Soviet Govern- 
ments are engaging their attention elsewhere, it is our oppor- 
tunity quietly to build our influence. Once we have pur- 
chased most of the land there, there will be no room for 
dispute as to whether Mongolia belongs to the Japanese or 
the Mongolians. Aided by our military prowess, we shall 
realize our positive policy. In order to carry out this plan, 
we should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the ‘secret 
funds’ of the Army Department’s budget so that four 
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hundred retired officers disguised as teachers and Chinese 
citizens may be sent into Outer and Inner Mongolia to mix 
with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian 
princes, to acquire from them rights for pasturage and 
mining and to lay the foundation of our national interests 
for the next hundred years.” 

The author then goes on to explain how the people of 
Korea may be used as pawns in this game of conquest. 
Inspired by President Wilson’s declaration anent the self- 
determination of races, the Koreans, he alleges, have become 
permeated by a spirit of restlessness. This spirit must be 
capitalized. They must be given something to do in order to 
keep them occupied and satisfied. “They will both be the 
vanguard for the colonization of virgin fields and furnish a 
link of contact with the Chinese people. On the one hand, 
we could utilize the naturalized Koreans to purchase land 
for rice cultivation ; on the other, we could extend to them 
financial aid through the Co-operative Society, the South 
Manchuria Railway, etc., so that they may serve as the spear- 
head of our economic penetration. This will give relief to 
our problem of food supply, as well as open a new field of 
opportunity for colonization. The Koreans who have become 
naturalized Chinese are Chinese only in name; they will 
return to our fold eventually. . . . When their numbers 
reach two and a half million or more, they can be instigated 
to military activities whenever there is the necessity. . . . As 
not all the Koreans are naturalized Chinese, the world will 
not be able to tell whether it is the Chinese Koreans or the 
Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as sign-board.” 

There follows then several thousand words devoted to 
the subject of the development of strategic railways, after 
which attention is given to the matter of financial and com- 
mercial control, toward which a first step must be a rigid 
monopoly. “We must have the rights of monopoly for the 
sale of Manchurian and Mongolian products before we 
can carry out our Continental Policy and prevent the in- 
vasion of American capital as well as the influence of the 
Chinese traders. . . . We have within our grasp the entire 
transportation system of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
monopoly sale of Manchuria’s special products will eventually 
come into our hands. When that comes true, we can develop 
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our oceanic transportation in order to defeat both England 
and America. Then the large quantities of beans which the 
central and southern parts of China consume, will depend 
upon us entirely. Moreover, the Chinese are an oil eating 
people. In time of war, we can cut off their oil supply and the 
life of the whole country will become miserable. Bean-cakes 
are important as fertilizers for the cultivation of rice. If we 
have control of the source of supply as well as the means 
of transportation, we shall be able to increase our production 
of rice by means of a cheap supply of bean-cakes and the 
fertilizers manufactured as a by-product at the Fushun coal 
mines. In this way, we shall have the agricultural work of 
all China dependent upon us. In case of war, we can put an 
embargo on bean-cakes as well as the mineral fertilizers and 
forbid their exportation to Central and South China. Then 
China’s production of food-stuffs will be greatly reduced. 
This is one way of building up our Continental Empire which 
we must not overlook. We should remember that Europe 
and America also need large quantities of beans and bean- 
cakes. When we have a monopoly of the supplies and full 
control of transportation, both on land and sea, the countries 
which have need of the special products of Manchuria and 
Mongolia will have to seek our good will. In order to gain 
trade monopoly in Manchuria and Mongolia, we must 
have control of the complete transportation system. 
Only then can we have the Chinese merchants under our 
thumb.” 

There is much more in the same key and of the same 
import. But enough! The striking thing about it is that, 
whoever wrote it, this programme has been pretty thoroughly 
and faithfully carried out during the past ten years. Now 
let us see how Japan went about it. 


Tue WANPAOSHAN AFFAIR 


In a land where such rivalries and animosities exist, 
and where both parties to long-standing disputes are sup- 
ported by large bodies of armed forces, there is certain 
to be no lack of incidents capable of affording a spark 
sufficient to set off the powder magazine. Manchuria in 1931 
was no exception to the general rule. In April, 1931, at 
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Wanpaoshan, a point about sixteen miles from Changchun,* 
a Chinese middleman leased from a group of Chinese 
farmers about five hundred acres of land, which he in ‘turn 
subleased to a group of Korean farmers. Subsequently these 
lessees undertook to dig an irrigation canal running from the 
leased land to a point on the Itung River eight miles away, 
where they also proceeded to build a dam. This canal traver- 
sed land owned by Chinese, some, but not all, of whom had 
leased their land to the Chinese contractor. Claiming that 
this irrigation project would obstruct navigation on the 
Itung River, and place some six thousand acres of land in 
danger of being flooded, the Chinese farmers protested ; and 
as their protest went unheeded a mob of some five hundred 
Chinese,. accompanied by a detail of Chinese police, on 
July rst, filled up a part of the canal. Japanese police 
sent out from Changchun appeared on the scene; there 
was some exchange of shots ; more Japanese police and some 
Chinese troops were sent to the spot ; arguments and inter- 
mittent hostilities continued for several days, but quieted 
down after July 3rd. Subsequently the Koreans com- 
pleted their project under Japanese protection.t Reports 
of this affair, greatly exaggerated, appeared in the news- 
papers of Korea, with the result that widespread and violent 
anti-Chinese riots developed in numerous Korean cities. 
According to official Japanese estimates, one hundred and 
three Chinese were killed, seventy-five were seriously injured, 
and forty-six slightly hurt. The apparent inactivity of the 
Japanese police, and the fact that the military were not 
called out, led the Chinese to charge that the disorders were 
encouraged by members of the Japanese military clique.t 
China demanded that Japan accept full responsibility for 
the disorders and pay an indemnity to cover Chinese losses. 
Japan expressed regrets, voiced the intention to indemnify 
the Chinese families who had suffered losses, but refused to 
accept the responsibility for the attacks. While diplomatic 


* Now the capital of the puppet State of Manchukuo, and renamed 
Hsinking. 

} For somewhat conflicting accounts of this affair see Edward B. S. 
Lee, One Year of Undeclared Japan-China War, Ch. I1; Chih Meng; 
China Speaks, pp. 71-74; K. K. Kawakami, Japan Speaks, pp. 82-84, 
George Sokolsky, The Tinder Box of Asia, 5 BP 214-21. 

t The conservative Japanese Press also took this view. cf. Japan 
Weekly Chronicle, July 16, 1931. 
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negotiations dragged on a vigorous anti-Japanese boycott 
commenced to develop. in China. 


Tue NaAxKAmMuRA CASE 


Suddenly, in the middle of August, the Wanpaoshan 
and Korean affairs were entirely eclipsed by a startling 
piece of news. Captain Nakamura, of the Imperial Japanese 
army, so the report ran, had been summarily executed by 
Chinese soldiers in Manchuria. Although this event was 
thought to have taken place late in June, it had not been 
immediately discovered ; and, even after it had become 
known, news of it had been for a. time suppressed by the 
Japanese Foreign Office. According to accepted reports, 
Captain Nakamura and three companions, travelling in 
civilian garb through Western Manchuria, were arrested 
by Chinese soldiers. Upon investigation it was found that 
Nakamura possessed a Chinese passport issued at Harbin, 
but that he had concealed his identity and military status, 
and was representing himself as an educator engaged in a 
geological expedition. The Chinese military, after a: full 
investigation, condemned Nakamura and his companions 
as spies, shot them accordingly, and cremated their bodies. 

Owing to the fact that Captain Nakamura had mis- 
represented himself as an educator, it was suggested by the 
Japanese Foreign Office that his military status be kept 
secret. Such a suggestion, however, was rejected defiantly 
by the Japanese military authorities who, in the face of 
strenuous protests from the Foreign Office, published the 
full details of the case. And now the struggle of the Min- 
seito* Government against the aggressive measures advo- 
cated by the military group with regard to Manchuria, 
which for months had been going on under cover, came out 
into the open. The attempt of Baron Shidehara to negotiate 
a settlement was made especially. difficult by the fact that 
investigators sent out by the Mukden authorities reported 
that they found no evidence of the alleged murders. The 
military clique, on the other hand, desiring revenge, exerted 
themselves to the utmost to inflame: public opinion, and 





* The Conservative Government of Baron Shidehara. 
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sought to dictate the policy of the government by a threat 
of independent punitive action in Manchuria. ‘‘Japanese 
lives,” they proclaimed loudly, “must be protected at all 
costs. The Japanese army must riseand strike in self-defence.” 

On September reth, Colonel Doihara, chief of the 
Kwantung garrison’s special service corps, reported to 
General Kanaya, Chief of Staff, regarding a concrete plan 
for measures to be taken against China, which had been 
suggested by the leading commanders of the Kwantung 
army. The action to be taken was thereupon carefully worked 
out by the General Staff and the War Department, and 
instructions were wired to General Honjo, Commander of 
the Kwantung garrison. On September 14th, Colonel 
Doihara left Tokyo for Mukden, with additional instructions 
from the military authorities. General Honjo himself pro- 
ceeded to Mukden on September 15th, and immediately 
after his arrival issued mobilization orders to all Japanese 
troops in that area “in the same manner. as at a time of 
actual warfare”’.* Thus the stage was all set for a major 
conflagration. Only a spark was needed to set it off ; and it 
was but a matter of a few days before such a spark was 
furnished. 


Tue Muxpen INcIDENT AND AFTER 


Save for the fact that there was a spirit of expectancy 
in Japanese military circles, and a tenseness on the part of 
those who had reason to fear that Japan was planning a 
“coup”, all was peaceful in the great cosmopolitan city of 
Mukden on the night of September 18th. Most of the in- 
habitants had already retired. For others, the gay night life 
for which the city was so well noted was in full swing. 
Suddenly the peace and gaiety of this city was shattered by 
the news that serious hostilities had broken out between 
Chinese and Japanese troops a few miles away, that the 
Chinese were being driven back, and the Japanese were 
advancing on the city. What had happened ? An incident 
had occurred. At Liutiaokou, on the outskirts of the city of 
Mukden, an explosion had taken place, and had damaged 


* T. H. Bisson, Foreign Policy Reports, June 22, 1932, p. 91. 
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few feet of the tracks of the South Manchurian Railway. 
‘This damage, later described by the Japanese as “‘destruc- 
tion” and “blowing up” of the railway, actually consisted 
of nothing more than “cracking of the fishplate at the 
juncture of two rails, damaging the rail flange for two feet 
on each side of the junction, and knocking a few splinters off 
a wooden tie’*.* The Japanese claim that their railway 
police had actually witnessed Chinese soldiers engaged 
In perpetrating this act of sabotage; but the Chinese 
denied the accusation, charging on the contrary that 
the Japanese themselves committed the deed. Further- 
more, the Chinese emphasized the fact that the South 
Manchurian Railway was so thoroughly policed by the 
Japanese as to have made it practically impossible for any 
Chinese, more especially soldiers, to approach close enough 
to the tracks to commit such an act. The truth will probably 
never be known ; and perhaps in this instance it makes very 
little difference. Whoever was responsible, the incident was 
not of sufficient importance to justify what followed. For 
Japan’s great military machine, however, all set and ready 
to sweep into action almost at a moment’s notice, it afforded 
the “go” signal. For years the Chinese and Japanese had 
known that this day would come—the former wondering 
how long they could stall it off, the latter how soon they dare 
ring up the curtain. Furthermore, almost every observant 
Westerner living in the Orient knew that sooner or later the 
day would come. Only the gentlemen in the swivel chairs at 
home, apparently, believed that the peace of the Far East 
was secure, because, forsooth, Japan had set her hand, with 
eight other nations, to a treaty of peace and good will. So 
after all, to know who fired the shot that was heard round 
the world is not so very important. The important fact 
is that immediately after the explosion detachments of both 
Chinese and Japanese troops had appeared on the scene, 
and fighting had ensued. Some four hundred Chinese 
soldiers from the near-by barracks at Peitaying had come to 
the assistance of their comrades; and with the almost 
simultaneous arrival of large Japanese reinforcements 
hostilities had assumed serious proportions. The undeclared 
war was on. Fighting continued all night. By 2.30 a.m. the 


* cf. Chester H. Rowell in Asia, April, 1932. 
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Japanese had taken possession of the Peitaying barracks, 
numerous government buildings, the $100,000,000 Mukden 
arsenal and all radio stations ; and by 4.30 a.m. they were in 
complete possession of the city of Mukden itself. The smooth- 
ness, rapidity and efficiency with which these operations 
were carried out led to the Chinese contention that the 
attack was premeditated. Numerous neutral observers share 
this view.* Be that as it may, the indisputable fact was that 
the Japanese were prepared while the Chinese were not. 
Moreover, it was not only in and around Mukden that the 
Japanese were ready to strike. Word was flashed over the 
wires, and through the ether, to every Japanese army com- 
mander on the Asiatic mainland. By daylight of the nine- 
teenth the Japanese garrison in Korea was mobilized, and 
troops were en route to Manchuria. Before dawn Lieutenant- 
General Shigeru Honjo, commander of the garrison of 
Kwantung, Japan’s leased territory in South Manchuria, 
had transferred his headquarters from Port Arthur to Muk- 
den, a move of one hundred and forty-six miles. With him, 
in crowded troop trains and rapid-transit army lorries, went 
the infantry and artillery stationed at Port Arthur. Both he 
and his troops arrived in Mukden that morning. A squadron 
of Japanese bombing ’planes took the air in Korea, and 
shortly thereafter landed near Mukden; while in Japan 
several brigades of infantry, cavalry and artillery were 
mobilized and were waiting eagerly to cross the Yellow Sea 
by midnight of the nineteenth, twenty-four hours after the 
incident occurred. 

' The advance notice given to Japanese and Koreans 
everywhere to seek cover and safety, and the breath-taking 
and astonishing dispatch with which every detail of military 
operations was attended, seemed to establish beyond question 
that the various movements had been correlated through 
long premeditation. The plan, many phases of which had 
actually been rehearsed in advance, worked with scarcely a 
flaw. Japanese troops occupied more territory in a single 
night, and with fewer losses, than has any army in modern 
military history. tT . 





* cf. Sherwood Eddy in League of Nations Official Journal, p. 2318 ; 
Upton Close, New York Times, Oct. 11, 1931; and Chester H. Rowell, 
Asia, ae 1932. 

¢ cf. Edgar Maes Far Eastern Front, pp. 8, 11. 
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Upon his arrival in Mukden General Honjo proceeded 
to employ high-handed measures against officials and 
populate alike. Those officials who had not fled were arrested. 
Some were summarily executed, others were released and 
ordered to leave the country immediately, while some who 
were judged to be amenable to Japanese dictation were 
given positions in the new Japanese-organized administra- 
tion. Government offices of every description were seized 
by the military and placed in charge of Japanese “‘advisers”’. 
The homes of officials were raided and their property con- 
fiscated. Scared but innocent citizens were shot in their 
tracks for failing to understand when challenged by Japanese 
sentries. Women. were mauled and ravished by fun-loving 
soldiers. All factories were shut down, throwing thousands 
out of work ; but gambling houses and brothels sprang up 
over-night, opium became suddenly plentiful, and narcotics 
were dispensed freely by Japanese agents. 

During the day of September 19th, the Japanese Foreign 
Office made its characteristic statement to the effect that 
every possible effort would be made to localize the trouble, 
and that as soon as the panic subsided in Mukden Japanese 
troops would be withdrawn.* Nevertheless, on that same day 
Japanese troops took possession of Changchun, Kwan- 
chentze, Nanling, Antung, Changtu, Yinkow and all 
strategic cities in the vicinity of the South Manchurian 
Railway zone. Two days later they occupied Kirin, the 
capital of Kirin Province. Wherever the Japanese army “took 
over” they at once assumed all civil authorities, operating 
public utilities, closing telegraph offices, putting radio 
stations out of commission, and permitting the use of tele- 
phones under Japanese supervision only. In less than 
forty-eight hours they had occupied the whole of Southern 
Manchuria, taking possession not only of all towns and 
cities on the South Manchurian Railway, but of those along 
many of the Chinese-built roads. The speed and effective- 
ness with which all this was done pointed unquestionably 
to a plan of action deliberately and carefully worked out by 
the Japanese high military authorities. It is exceedingly 
difficult to believe that such a comprehensive, strategic and 
‘accurately timed campaign of conquest could possibly have 


* cf. New York Times, Sept. 20, 1931. 
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been carried out as it was unless it had already been care- 
fully reviewed and sanctioned by the War Office at Tokyo.* 

Japan could not have chosen a better time for the 
“coup”. The great nations of the world were one and all 
intensely occupied with vital problems within their own 
borders. The United States was well-nigh paralysed by the 
greatest depression in her history. Great Britain was plagued 
with a vast unemployment problem, with a perilous financial 
situation, and continued agitation in India. France was 
absorbed with serious domestic strife and trouble in Indo- 
China. Germany was vexed with political and social up- 
heavals and the clamour of six million unemployed. While 
China herself, heroically struggling to pull herself together 
after years of internecine strife, had once again been called 
upon to endure a terrific threefold scourge of drought, 
famine and flood. 

On September 21st, China appealed to the League of 
Nations, invoking Article XI of the Covenant, which 
provided that any war or threat of war, whether imme- 
diately affecting any of the members of the League or not, 
should be declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and that the League should take whatever action 
seemed wise and effectual to guard the peace of the nations ; 
that in case any such emergency should arise the Secretary- 
General should, on the request of any member of the 
League, summon a meeting of the Council. It also declared 
that it was the friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threatened to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 
In response, the League Council addressed to the Govern- 
ments of both China and Japan communications urging 
both to refrain from all action likely to aggravate the 
situation, or prejudice a peaceful settlement. The Chinese 
Government, through its Minister of Foreign Affairs, wel- 
comed and accepted the recommendations. Japan replied, 
stating that she had already taken- steps along the lines 
suggested, that Japanese troops had been mostly withdrawn 
within the railway zone, and that the Japanese Government 


* cf. Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis, p. 33. 
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intended to continue withdrawing troops as soon as tran- 
quillity was sufficiently restored. On the very day this state- 
ment was made, however, Japan’s area of occupation was 
being extended, and Japanese troops took over Tanhua. 
On September 23rd, the Japanese Government issued a 
communique, in which it stated: “It may be superfluous 
to repeat that the Japanese Government harbours no 
territorial designs on Manchuria. What we desire is that 
Japanese subjects shall be enabled safely to engage in various 
peaceful pursuits and be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the development of that land by means of capital 
and labour. . . . The Japanese Government, true to its 
established policy, is prepared to co-operate with the 
Chinese Government in order to prevent the present incident 
from developing into a disastrous situation between the two 
countries and to work out such constructive plans as will 
once for all eradicate any causes for future friction. . . .” 
The next day Japanese *planes bombed a passenger train 
on the Peiping-Liaoning Railway, and Japanese troops 
occupied Taonan. 

After the Japanese occupation of Mukden on September 
1gth, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s Manchurian Govern- 
ment had established its temporary capital at Chinchow, 
in the extreme south-western corner of Manchuria, about 
half-way between Mukden and Shanhaikwan. The Japanese 
claimed that this action made Chinchow “‘a base for intri- 
gue” and accordingly issued an ultimatum to Chang’s 
Government to “cease its activities menacing Japanese 
preservation of peace and order in Manchuria”, whatever 
that might mean. This ultimatum was followed on October 
8th by a severe aerial bombardment lasting an hour and a 
quarter, in which eleven Japanese planes dropped thirty or 
forty bombs. A number of civilians were killed, and much 
property was destroyed. Chinchow was an unprotected city, 
and entirely outside the railway zone. The Chinese possessed 
no anti-aircraft guns and no "planes; for Chang’s entire 
flotilla had been captured at Mukden. The Japanese 
directed their bombs at the university buildings which 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government was using as head- 
quarters, making it clear that the attack was purely a political 
action aimed at Chang Hsueh-liang to humiliate him and to 
eliminate him as a factor in Manchuria. The Chinese allege 
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that in addition to the bombs dropped at this time the 
Japanese military *planes dropped thousands of handbills, 
the text of which read as follows: “Chang Hsueh-liang, 
that most rapacious wanton, stinking youth, is still failing to 
realize his odiousness and has established a Provisional 
Mukden Government at Chinchow to plot intrigues in the 
territories which are safely under the rule of the troops of 
the Great Japanese Empire, when the heart of the Man- 
churian masses is no longer with him, his ground is lost, and 
the four provinces of the north-east are going to revolt 
against him. The Imperial army, which, in accordance 
with the principles of justice, is endeavouring to safeguard 
its interest and to protect the masses, will never recognize 
the Provisional Government of Chang Hsueh-liang at Chin- 
chow, and, therefore, it is obliged to take drastic measures to 
suppress such a government. The people of Chinchow should 
submit to the kindness and power of the army of the Great 
Japanese Empire and should oppose and prevent the 
establishment of Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government, other- 
wise they will be considered as decidedly opposing the army 
of the Great Japanese Empire, in which case the army will 
ruthlessly destroy Chinchow. The people of Chinchow are 
hereby enjoined carefully to consider their situation and to 
make such decisions as they will deem wise.’’* In this con- 
nection it is not amiss to record that General Honjo, upon 
“taking over” at Mukden, had openly declared that one of 
his aims was to oust the Young Marshal from Manchuria. 
He had then packed all of Chang’s personal belongings in 
four hundred and thirty-seven cases, and shipped them to 
him with a note reminding him that Japan had given him 
fair warning of what he might expect if he refused to 
*‘co-operate” in the Japanese plans for Manchuria. Chang 
Hsueh-liang was thus made to realize that the emissary from 
Tokyo, who had come to him in the summer of 1928, had 
engaged in no idle boast. 

Shortly after this incident an independence movement 
developed in Heilungkiang Province under the leadership 
of one, General Chang Hai-peng. Despite the aid given to 
this movement by the Japanese, it was successfully crushed 
by General Ma Chan-shan, acting head of the Provincial 


* Chih Meng, China Speaks, pp. 87-88. 
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Government, after severe fighting south of the Nonni River. 
I'ventually, however, superior Japanese forces overcame the 
army of General Ma. 

In the meantime, on October 13th, the League Council 
again convened at Geneva to consider the Manchurian 
situation. The assembled statesmen expressed surprise that 
Japan had not withdrawn her forces ; and on October 24th 
they adopted a resolution calling for the immediate initiation 
of a progressive evacuation by the Japanese, to be com- 
pleted by November 16th. At this meeting the representatives 
of fourteen nations were present. Thirteen voted in favour 
of the resolution. Japan’s representative alone voted 
against it. 

Japan’s response to this action of the League Council 
was to continue and to extend her occupation of Man- 
churia. On November 18th, two days after the date set by 
the League for complete evacuation, a strong Japanese 
force took possession of Tsitsihar, capital of the Heilung- 
kiang Province, notwithstanding the fact that this city was 
several hundred miles to the north of any portion of the 
South Manchurian Railway, and far outside the zone of the 
treaty rights which Japan claimed in Manchuria. On 
January 2, 1932, in spite of vigorous protests by the League 
of Nations and the State Department at Washington, 
Chinchow was seized by Japanese forces ; and immediately 
thereafter the territory between Chinchow and Shanhaikwan 
was cleared of Chinese troops. Japanese control was thus 
extended south to the Great Wall. On February 5th, Harbin, 
the great commercial centre in the north, was taken over by 
Japanese troops. Japan’s military occupation of Manchuria 
was now complete. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF “MANCHUKUO” 

As the Japanese military occupation of Manchuria had 
progressed, the former administration of Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang had been forced to give way to new Chinese 
local and provincial governments independent of Nanking, 
ostensibly autonomous, but dominated by Japanese, who 
though called advisers were actually dictators. The first of 
such administrations were set up in Mukden and Kirin for 
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the Fengtien* and Kirin Provinces respectively, almost 
immediately after the Japanese occupation of these cities, 
while at the same time so-called self-governing committees 
were organized under Japanese auspices and supervision 
in almost all cities and towns in Southern Manchuria. When 
Tsitsihar, capital of the Heilungkiang Province, was occupied 
in November, a similar so-called Chinese, but actually 
Japanese-controlled, Government was set up for that 
province. The occupation of Chinchow in January, and 
Harbin in February, which completed the Japanese military 
conquest of Manchuria, was followed almost immediately 
by her next step, the establishment of the puppet state of 
*“Manchukuo”, meaning the country of the Manchus. 
Placed at the head of this new state was Hsuan Tung, who 
as the “boy Emperor” had been deposed with the fall of the 
Manchu Dynasty in 1911. Otherwise known as Henry Pu 
Yi, he had lived first in Peking, but since r9g24 had resided 
in Tientsin, from which place he had been surreptitiously 
brought by Japanese army officers to Changchun in Man- 
churia, which city became the capital of the new state and 
was renamed Hsinking. The most significant feature about 
this new state was the authority exercised in it by Japanese, 
not only as advisers but also as officials ; they were appointed 
to key positions in the Ministries of Finance, Foreign Affairs 
and Home Affairs, and in the Fengtien provincial police 
bureaus. The framework of the new government consisted 
of a board of general affairs made up of six bureaus— 
accounts, personnel, purchasing, legislative, statistics and 
secretariat. The president of this board of general affairs, 
and the chief of each of the bureaus, was a Japanese. 
Obviously this new government was thoroughly Japanese 
controlled, and Japan had thus successfully completed one 
more step in her plan for overlordship in the Far East. 


* Formerly known as Liaoning. 
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EANWHILE, farther south, at Shanghai, China’s 

great international metropolis and seaport, gateway 

to the rich Yangtze Valley and to the nation’s capital 
at Nanking, developments had been taking place which, on 
the part of Japan, were to lead to actions even more astound- 
ing than her high-handed methods in Korea, her brazen 
attempts to appropriate Shantung, or her unwarranted and 
ruthless invasion of Manchuria. 

In the summer of 1931, as a protest against the anti- 
Chinese riots in Korea and the failure of the Japanese 
Government to make satisfactory amends, a vigorous anti- 
Japanese boycott had commenced to develop throughout 
China. After the Japanese occupation of Mukden on 
September 19th, the Chinese, being in no position to offer 
armed resistance to Japan’s superior forces, fell back in 
earnest upon this time-honoured weapon ; and the move- 
ment became more determined and far-reaching. Shanghai, 
being the principal commercial port in China, became the 
centre of the boycott activities which were directed mainly 
by an organization of students, labourers and merchants, 
and given the tactic support of the Kuomintang, the 
Nationalist Party of China. Great pressure was brought to 
bear. upon all merchants and individuals to eliminate the 
buying and selling of Japanese goods. By the end of the 
year astonishing results had been accomplished. In many 
places the boycott had become eighty per cent effective. 
Japan’s exports to China from September to December, 1931, 
were sixty-five per cent lower than during the same period in 
1930.* Japanese merchants and manufacturers in China 
again faced a most serious situation ; many of them found it 
almost impossible to continue in business. Japanese banks 
were widely boycotted ; large numbers of small industrial 
and business concerns were faced with bankruptcy ; while 


* Cited from ‘‘A Memorandum prepared by the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations.” 
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one Japanese factory after another was forced to close its 
doors. A spirit of bitter hostility was consequently engen- 
dered between the Chinese and Japanese in Shanghai. 
Student demonstrations, and demands by them for war 
against Japan, intensified this feeling. In such a situation it 
was inevitable that constant disturbances should occur 
between Japanese citizens and boycott pickets. These dis- 
turbances increased in import and proportion, at times 
developing into serious riots, until Japan decided to meet 
the situation with the mailed fist, and the Shanghai holocaust 
was the result. 

Perhaps the best and most impartial account of how 
the fighting started and developed into a war in all but 
name is to be found in the first report of the Commission 
of the League of Nations, which was composed of the 
Consuls-General of Italy, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Norway and the United States, who were there on 
the spot and in the best position to investigate and report 
as to what actually took place, and why. From this report 
we learn that on January 18th, five Japanese, some of them 
being Buddhist monks, while passing in front of the San Yeh 
towel factory in Chapei, were attacked by Chinese, some of 
the assailants being doubtless members of a recently organ- 
ized anti-Japanese Volunteer Corps. The Chinese police 
arrived on the scene too late to arrest the culprits. Two of the 
Japanese were severely wounded ; and one of them, a Bud- 
dhist monk, subsequently died from his wounds. On January 
20th, about fifty members of the Japanese Youth Protection 
Society decided to take the law into their own hands. 
Armed with daggers and clubs they proceeded to the San 
Yeh towel factory, set fire to the building, and on their way 
back clashed with the Settlement municipal police. In 
the riot which ensued three Chinese policemen were 
wounded, one of them fatally. Several Japanese were 
wounded by the police, one was killed. On the same day 
Japanese residents of Shanghai held a mass meeting in the 
Japanese Club to protest against the attacks on the priests, 
and against certain references by. the Chinese Press, con- 
sidered derogatory to the Japanese Emperor, a subject upon 
which the Japanese are exceedingly sensitive. The meeting 
adopted a resolution asking the Japanese Government to 
send warships and military units for the complete suppres- 
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sion of the anti-Japanese movement. Upon adjournment of 
the meeting about half of those present proceeded to the 
office of the Japanese Consul-General to present their 
resolution. After interviewing the Consul-General, who 
asked them to leave the matter in his hands, they marched 
on to the Japanese naval headquarters, where they also 

resented their resolutions. Just why it was necessary for so 
arge a number to accompany those who bore the resolution 
to the Consul, or why such a resolution should have been 
presented at the naval headquarters, is a question that has 
never been answered. Evidently there were so many in this 
party, and they were so disorderly that they practically 
constituted a mob ; for they clashed with the police of the 
International Settlement on their way to the naval head- 

uarters. One British police officer was wounded. The 
ce authorities, as usual, expressed their regrets. 
Seven Japanese subsequently surrendered to the Japanese 
authorities and were arrested by them to be tried in Nagasaki. 
In the afternoon of the same day the Japanese Consul- 
General presented to the chief secretary of the Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai a protest concerning the assault upon the 
five Japanese at the San Yeh towel factory the day before, 
and made the following demands: (1) A formal apology by 
the Mayor ; (2) The immediate arrest of the assailants ; (3) 
Payment of solatium and hospital bills ; (4) Adequate control 
of anti-Japanese movements ; (5) The immediate dissolution 
of all anti-Japanese organizations engaged in fostering hostile 
feeling and anti-Japanese riots and agitations. 

The Mayor of Greater Shanghai communicated with 
the Japanese Consul-General, on the morning of January 
2ist, stating that he was ready to consider the first three 
points, but found difficulty in complying with the last two, 
since the intense anti-Japanese feeling was due to Japanese 
continued invasion and occupation of Manchuria. Later in 
the day a communique from the Admiral commanding the 
Japanese Naval Forces was published in the Press, copies 
being sent to the authorities of the Settlement, and the 
Bureau of Public Safety of the City of Greater Shanghai, 
stating that, in case the Mayor of Greater Shanghai failed 
to give a satisfactory reply to the Japanese and to carry out 
the demands without delay, the Admiral was determined to 
take appropriate steps in order to protect the rights and 
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interests of the Empire of Japan. On January 24th, Japanese 
naval reinforcements arrived off Shanghai. Rumours were 
also current that Chinese troops in Chapei were being 
reinforced. The same day the Japanese Consul-General 
communicated to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai that if no 
reply was forthcoming within a reasonable time, or if the 
reply was unsatisfactory, the Japanese Government reserved 
its right to take such action as circumstances might require. 
Meanwhile, the Mayor, who had expressed to neutrals his 
intention of making every possible concession to avoid a 
clash, was endeavouring to induce leaders of the local 
Chinese community to put an end to the Anti-Japanese 
Boycott Association, and to agree to delete the words “‘Anti- 
Japanese” from the titles of other bodies, these words being 
regarded by the Japanese as a national offence. As a result 
the Association was declared disbanded, and its various 
offices were sealed by Chinese police on the night of January 
27th. On January 25th, the Japanese Consul-General had 
notified the Mayor of Greater Shanghai that, without fixing 
a definite date, he would expect a preliminary reply by 
January 28th. On January 27th, the Japanese Consul- 
General informed the Mayor that he must have a satisfac- 
tory reply to his demands by 6.0 p.m. on the following day, 
failing which the Japanese would take whatever steps they 
might consider necessary to enforce them. On January 
28th, at 7.30 a.., the Japanese Admiral notified the 
commanders of the other national defence forces that if no 
satisfactory reply had been received from the Chinese by 
the following morning he would take drastic action. The 
Municipal Council of the International Settlement held a 
meeting in the course of the morning, and decided that a 
State of Emergency should be declared as from 4.0 P.M. 
Such declaration of a State Emergency is, in effect, notice 
to the commanders of the various national forces that they 
are expected to be prepared to defend their sectors. The 
same day, early in the afternoon, the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai transmitted to the Japanese Consul-General the 
reply accepting entirely the Japanese demands. At 4.0 P.M. 
the Japanese Consul-General informed the Consular body 
of the receipt of this reply, which he said was entirely satis- 
factory. He added that it remained to be seen whether the 
Mayor would be able to enforce the terms accepted ; but he 
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added that the demands had been carried out to a great 
extent, and that for the time being no action would be taken. 
For a moment the three and a half million inhabitants of 
the International Settlement breathed more freely ; but as 
the hours wore on, in spite of this change in the diplomatic 
situation, there came a growing conviction that the Japanese 
naval authorities were determined to take action in any 
event. Inflammatory statements were appearing in the 
Japanese Press Union Bulletin to the effect that the Chinese 
did not intend to carry out their promises, and that they 
were preparing to attack the Japanese. It was also anticipated 
that there might be a revolt among the Chinese population 
against the acceptance by the Mayor of the Japanese 
demands. These considerations made it advisable in the eyes 
of the Defence Committee that the State of Emergency 
should nevertheless be enforced. Accordingly the State of 
Emergency was enforced as from 4.0 P.M. 

It seems advisable at this point to pause for a moment 
in our survey of the march of events and take time out to 
consider briefly what is Shanghai. Actually Shanghai is 
made up of three municipalities, the International Settle- 
ment, the French Concession and the Chinese-administered 
municipality of Greater Shanghai. The International 
Settlement and the French Concession are of far greater size 
and importance than their names perhaps imply. They are 
not mere aggregations of foreign residences and business 
houses such as one usually expects to find in a “foreign 
concession”. They are large, modern and thoroughly up-to- 
date cities, the former covering fifty-five hundred acres, and 
having a population of over a million made up of no less 
than forty-seven different nationalities, while the latter 
comprises a territory of twenty-five hundred acres, with a 
population of slightly under half a million. The inhabitants 
of the Chinese municipality number nearly two million. So 
that all told Shanghai is the home of more than three and a 
half million souls, which fact makes it the fifth city in the 
world, in point of population. The International Settlement 
and the French Concession are self-governing communities 
on Chinese soil, recognizing the sovereignty of China, but 
reserving to themselves the administrative powers of muni- 
cipalities and the right of defence in times of emergency. 
The defences of the International Settlement are divided up 
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into sectors, for which various military units are responsible. 
This whole matter of defence is in the hands of the Inter- 
national Settlement Defence Committee composed of the 
garrison commanders, the Chairman of the Police, and the 
Commandant of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, presided 
over by the senior garrison commander. This committee, 
however, does not give orders to the various commanders 
concerning the detailed measures they are expected to take 
in defence of their sectors. It simply allots the sectors, helps 
in co-ordinating the action to be taken by the various 
commanders, and fixes the main principles of defence. 
And now to go on with the story. 

In the crisis which arose in January, 1932, the British 
and American troops started to occupy their respective 
sectors soon after the declaration of the State of Emergency. 
The Italian troops occupied their sector on the 29th. The 
Japanese sector consisted of the whole north-eastern area of 
the settlement, limited on the western side by North Honan 
Road. It comprised also, from the point of view of the 
Shanghai Defence Committee, an area outside the settle- 
ment, limited on the west by North Kiangsi Road and the 
Woosung Railway, on the north by the northern border of 
Hongkew Park, on the east by a line joining roughly the 
north-east corner of Hongkew Park and the Harbin Road 
police station. Many Japanese live in the region of Hongkew 
Park. The Park itself, and North Szechuan and Dixwell 
Roads, although outside the settlements, are properties of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, and normally policed by 
it. It does not appear that the Chinese authorities, previous 
to the events starting at 11 p.m., had received any communi- 
cation about this outside Japanese sector. The Japanese had 
made no attempt to occupy the extra-settlement sector when 
the State of Emergency came into force ; but it must be 
understood that Japanese marines have always maintained 
posts along the above-mentioned municipal roads in this 
area for protection of their nationals, and that their Naval 
Headquarters are situated toward the far end of this salient. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of January 28th, the 
Japanese Admiral issued two proclamations, copies of which 
were served on the Mayor, who declared that he had 
received them at 11.25 P.M. One of these referred to the 
State of Emergency, and said that the Imperial Navy, 
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feeling extremely anxious about the situation in Chapei, 
where Japanese nationals resided in great numbers, had 
decided’ to send out troops to this section for the enforce- 
ment of law and order. In these circumstances he hoped 
that the Chinese authorities would speedily withdraw the 
Chinese troops stationed in Chapei to the west of the rail- 
way, and remove all hostile defences in the area. Chapei, it 
must be understood, was Chinese territory. The other procla- 
mation stated that in the area given to the Japanese to 
preserve order, in the settlement, any action considered 
necessary for the proper execution of the duty involved in a 
State of Emergency would be taken. 

Immediately upon the issuance of these two proclama- 
tions Japanese marines and armed civilians, having mobilized 
at Naval Landing Force Headquarters, advanced along North 
Szechuan Road and westward along Range Road as far as 
North Honan Road, dropping parties at the entrance to 
alleyways as they went along ; and at midnight, at a given 
signal, all these parties advanced westward and northward 
in the direction of the railway and Chinese territory. The 
final party of about one hundred marines, accompanied by 
an armoured car, attempted to pass through the gate 
dividing the International Settlement from Chinese 
territory at the end of North Honan Road, but were pre- 
vented from doing so by the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, in 
whose sector the gate was situated. This gate leads to the 
North Station, Shanghai terminus of all railways to Nanking 
and Peiping. Naturally enough the Chinese military author- 
ities had not complied with the Japanese demands to with- 
draw their troops from what was sovereign Chinese territory 
of vastly strategic importance. It seems, moreover, that even 
if they had decided to comply with this demand, it would 
have been impossible in the short time at their disposal to 
arrange for and carry out the actual withdrawal of their 
troops in that area. Account must also be taken of the tension 
which existed, created by the events of the preceding days, 
and which led the Chinese authorities to interpret these 
unusual measures taken by the Japanese naval authorities 
as representing a part of a larger military operation. Japan- 
ese marines, in their attempt to enter forbidden territory, 
met with stiff resistance on the part of Chinese regular “oR 
While they succeeded in reaching the railway lines as far 
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south as Paoshing Road, they were unable to approach the 
line south of that point, and their line consequently ran east 
of the railway until it reached the settlement boundary 
between North Honan and North Szechuan Road. A 
Chinese armoured train issued from the North Station, 
patrolled the Woosung line, and severely harassed the 
Japanese marines. This train subsequently withdrew to the 
station, which was strongly defended by Chinese troops, and 
on the following day it was destroyed by bombs in a Japanese 
aerial raid upon the North Station. On the same day many 
other buildings along the Paoshan Road were deliberately 
set on fire by incendiary bombs, it being part of the Japanese 
strategy to destroy all buildings, overlooking the Japanese 
lines, that might afford vantage posts for the Chinese. The 
bombing of this area, in addition to destroying property of 
inestimable value, resulted in shocking loss of life among the 
Chinese civilian population. 

Against such wanton and inexcusable acts the Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai lodged a protest with the Japanese consular 
authorities. The Japanese, however, contended that their 
actions were in no way connected with the demands which 
they had made, and which had been accepted, but were 
based upon the necessity of protecting the Japanese population 
living in a part of the area they had decided to occupy. 
They also maintained that their action was within the limits 
admitted, in case of necessity, by the International ‘Settle- 
ment Defence Plan, and for the consequences thereof they 
took full responsibility. Fighting continued during the greater 
part of the 29th ; but in the afternoon of that day, on the 
request of the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, the American and 
British Consuls-General succeeded in arranging a truce, 
which started at eight o’clock that night. This truce amounted 
only to an agreement to refrain, for the time being, from 
active hostilities. It did not preclude the bringing up of 
further reinforcements by either side. 

In the meantime another difficult situation had developed 
at Nanking, the nation’s capital, where seven Japanese 
warships, with their decks cleared for action, had taken up 
threatening positions along the city’s waterfront. Because of 
this, the seat of the National Government was formally 
removed to Loyang ; and General Ho Ying-chin, Minister 
of War, was left at Nanking with full power to take whatever 
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action he deemed necessary to protect that area. The official 
statement announcing this move declared that the removal 
of the seat of government at Nanking to the ancient historic 
capital of Loyang was an inexorable and logical step. No 
government, it was pointed out, could function freely right 
under the guns of enemy warships, with decks cleared for 
action. “This move,” the official communique stated, “is an 
obvious answer to the wanton, cold-blooded and unprovoked 
bombardment of the unfortified city of Shanghai, which was 
designed to terrorize the National Government into submis- 
sion. It expresses, as nothing else could, the national deter- 
mination to maintain the machinery of government intact 
so that an organized national front to meet foreign aggression 
may be maintained to the bitter end. Like the removal of 
the French Government.to Bordeaux, during the World 
War, the move to Loyang symbolizes the unflinching deter- 
mination of the government to defend every inch of territory 
and to shrink from no sacrifices to uphold its sacred trust.” 
For some reason never explained, these warships, late in the 
evening of February 1st, subjected the city of Nanking to a 
severe bombardment which lasted for about an hour. The 
electricity works immediately shut off all lights in order to 
hamper the accuracy of the Japanese gunners ; and in pre- 
paration for possible eventualities, sandbag barricades were 
hurriedly erected at strategic points. The Japanese attack, 
however, ended with the bombardment, as suddenly as it 
had started ; and no attempt was made to seize the city.* 
On January gist, at meetings held between the Japanese 
Consul-General, the Admiral commanding Japanese naval 
forces, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, and the commander 
of local Chinese troops, in the presence of American and 
British Consuls-General, it had been agreed that the Japanese 
Consul-General should report to his government a suggestion 
that Japanese troops should be withdrawn from the salient. 
If the reply was unfavourable the Chinese would refer to 
their government, and until a final reply was received, both 
sides agreed that they would not fire unless first fired upon. 
Who first broke this truce is another of those unanswer- 
able questions concerning which it is futile to waste time. 





* See Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis, p. 144; and Bing-. 
Shuey Lee, Two Years of the Japan-China Undeclared War, p. 254. 
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The important fact is that on February 2nd, somehow or 
other, hostilities again broke out. The Chinese, who were 
still in possession of the Woosung Forts, the North Station 
and Chapei, held firmly to their lines in the face of a terrific 
bombardment by Japanese aircraft and gunboats. Rein- 
forcements of nine thousand Japanese marines arrived. 
Chinese snipers took heavy toll of the Japanese; while 
Japanese shells and bombs turned Chapei into a shambles, 
and utterly destroyed the Commercial Press, the largest and 
oldest publishing house in the Far East, and the National 
Eastern Library with its priceless and irreplaceable collection 
of Oriental literature. Chinese banks throughout the city 
closed their doors ; and business came practically to a stand- 
still. Great Britain and the United States formally protested 
to Japan ; but the fight raged on fiercely and unceasingly. 
On February 4th, navigation on the Whangpo ceased, while 
Japanese destroyers and aircraft poured their destructive 
missiles upon the Woosung Forts and the smouldering ruins 
of Chapei, some of their shells falling in the International 
Settlement ; but the heroic Nineteenth Route Army, under 
the valiant commander, General Tsai Ting-kai, held its 
ground, stubbornly refusing to give way even in the face of a 
foe that greatly outnumbered them, and whose equipment was 
vastly superior. Their phenomenal stand astonished the 
whole world—including the Chinese who had feared, and 
the Japanese who had expected, that they would retreat in 
the face of so severe a bombardment. While Chapei still 
burned, British, French and American troops arrived to 
reinforce their respective forces in the International Settle- 
ment. The whole world was gripped with anxiety, neither 
knowing nor daring to predict what the outcome would be. 
Then Japan, realizing that she had under-estimated her foe, 
and that she had undertaken something that would not be 
easy to finish, decided to send to Shanghai a complete army, 
as the Japanese Minister of War rather ludicrously expressed 
it, “to replace the handful of bluejackets” who were “worn 
out by continuous fighting against an enemy ten times 
stronger’’. . 

A serious international complication arose with reference 
to the Japanese use of the Foreign Settlement as a base. 
They had a right to this base, as did other foreign troops, 
provided they were engaged in defending the settlement. 
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But in this instance they were not defending it. The 
settlement had not been attacked. The Japanese were 
attacking the Chinese located outside the settlement ; and 
if they had a right to fire on the Chinese from this base, 
the Chinese surely had a right to return their fire. Such 
a situation, however, involved danger to foreign lives, 
and the possibility of embroiling both China and Japan 
with other nations. With their characteristic audacity, the 
Japanese insisted that to overcome this difficulty the Chinese 
retire to a safe distance from the International Settlement. 
This, however, the Chinese resolutely refused to do. General 
Tsai Ting-kai, commander of the Nineteenth Route Army, 
and General Wu Teh-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, 
were immovable. They were, they contended, on their own 
territory, where they had a perfect right to be. To the world 
they pointed out that they were not the aggressors, they were 
merely defending their country and themselves against the 
attacking Japanese forces. If such actions were endangering 
the International Settlement, the responsibility lay with the 
Japanese. 

The fight raged on; but the Chinese losses were very 
heavy. General Tsai Ting-kai’s urgent appeals for reinforce- 
ments went for.a long time unheeded, although there were 
in China over two million men under arms. The world has 
never been given an official explanation of this rather incom- 
prehensible situation for which General Chiang Kai-shek 
has been severely censored by many of his fellow countrymen. 
There are, however, two divergent views quite generally 
advanced. One is that General Chiang was unwilling to 
employ any larger forces to stem the tide of Japanese invasion, 
lest in so doing he reduce the strength of his armies which 
were employed in the suppression of the Communists. The 
other explanation, and the one that is probably nearer the 
truth, is that he declined to send reinforcements lest his 
action, being the action of the head of the government, might 
furnish Japan an excuse for actually declaring war upon 
China, an eventuality for which China was in no sense 
prepared. However, on February 6th, the National Gov- 
ernment did finally yield to popular demand and decided 
to send reinforcements ; and Premier Wang Ching-wei, in a 
lengthy statement anent the government’s attitude toward 
Japan, said, “We are rushing reinforcements and military 
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supplies to the Nineteenth Route Army so that they can 
resist further Japanese attack.”* 

But Japan was also rushing reinforcements to the scene. 
On February 14th, nine transports arrived off Shanghai, 
bringing the first seven thousand officers and men of the 
Japanese army ; and each day saw further arrivals, until a 
total of twenty-one thousand fighting men had arrived. 
These men, said Lieutenant-General Uyeda, came not to 
wage war upon China, but “‘to protect the Japanese residents 
in and around Shanghai”. 

On the morning of the 18th, the chiefs of staff of the two 
opposing armies met and discussed the cessation of hostilities. 
The Japanese representative proposed that Chinese troops 
should withdraw twenty kilometers or twelve and a half miles 
from their positions, while the Japanese were prepared to 
withdraw one hundred yards. This proposal was rejected, the 
Chinese insisting that if they withdrew twelve and a_half 
miles from their positions, the Japanese should do likewise. 
At nine o’clock on the same evening an ultimatum, written 
in Japanese, was delivered to the Chinese authorities. This 
ultimatum read in part : 


By 5 p.m. on February 2oth you shall have completed the 
evacuation of the entire area to a depth of twenty kilometers 
north of the following lines. (Here proposed lines were clearly 
indicated.) All fortifications and military works are to be com- 
pletely removed in the evacuated area and no new ones to be 
erected... 

Chinese troops shall assume full responsibility for the safety 
of lives and property of the Japanese people outside of the 
evacuated area, failing which the Japanese shall take necessary 
steps. 

As regards protection for foreigners in the vicinity of Shanghai, 
including the evacuated area, the matter will be dealt with 
separately. 

With reference to the boycott movement, the promise of 
Mayor Wu, as declared on January 28th, must be strictly enforced. 
Relating to this clause, the matter shall be dealt with by diplo- 
matic negotiation between the Japanese Foreign Office and the 
Civil Administrative Official (Chinese) of Shanghai. 

Unless the above articles are complied with, Japanese troops 
will be compelled to take free action, in which event Chinese 


* China Year Book, 1934, p. 349. 
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troops must be responsible for all the consequences resulting 
therefrom. 


In the sending of this ultimatum Japan departed from 
usual diplomatic procedure, as she had done in the case of 
the Twenty-one Demands ; for, instead of it being presented 
by the Tokyo Foreign Office to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Nanking, one copy was sent by Consul-General 
Murai to Mayor Wu Teh-chen of Greater Shanghai, another 
by General Uyeda to General Tsai Ting-kai, commander of 
the Nineteenth Route Army. This was in accordance with 
Japan’s persistent policy of treating the whole affair as a 
local incident. 

To the Japanese Consul-General, Mayor Wu Teh-chen 
replied : 


“JI do not deem it appropriate to transmit the terms con- 
tained in your letter to our military authorities as requested. 
Inasmuch as the measures called for in your letter have a direct 
bearing upon the general relations between China and Ja te 
they should be dealt with by the diplomatic authorities o 
two countries concerned. I have, accordingly, transmitted Bi 
letter to my Government for consideration and for reply to 
His Imperial Majesty’s Minister through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

“T have to point out, however, that as acts of provocation by 
attack, bombing and bombardment on the part of your troops 
continue unabated, the indignation of our people has daily been 
intensified. Under these circumstances, it is natural that the. 
so-called anti-Japanese activities should fail to cease, and the 
responsibility in this connection must rest entirely with you.” 


General Tsai Ting-kai’s reply was even briefer. It read : 


“In reply, I have to state that the troops under my command 
are an integral part of the army of the National Government of 
the Republic of China, by whose orders alone all its activities 
are directed. 

“I have, therefore, submitted your letter to my Government 
for consideration. Our Minister of Foreign Affairs will, in due 
course, communicate with his Imperial Japanese Minister to 
China on the subject.” 


Japan totally ignored the suggestion that she take up the 
matter with the proper authorities in Nanking ; and as the 
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Chinese forces made no move to evacuate their position, the 
Japanese High Command launched another offensive early 
on the morning of February 2oth. In this new offensive the 
Japanese forces were provided with the very latest war 
equipment brought over from Japan, while the inadequately 
equipped defenders, who were not even provided with steel 
helmets, were compelled to face caterpillar tanks, howitzers, 
heavy artillery, trench mortars, machine guns, and aerial 
bombs weighing three hundred pounds. Late in the after- 
noon of that day the Kiangwan Racecourse fell to the 
Japanese ; but inasmuch as the whole area had been heavily 
mined, its capture proved a very costly business to the 
soldiers of Nippon. Following the capture of the racecourse, 
fierce hand-to-hand encounters for the possession of Kiang- 
wan Village continued for several days. At the same time 
two columns of Japanese troops converged on Miaohang- 
cheng, about two miles north-west of Kiangwan Village. 
With the aid of tanks and armoured cars they captured the 
village, but the Chinese, by an encircling movement, 
threatened their rear and forced them to retire. The fiercest 
fighting in the whole campaign occurred on February 22nd, 
when both forces engaged in terrific hand-to-hand bayonet 
encounters while making charges and counter-charges along 
the entire Kiangwan-Miaochangcheng-Chapei front. 

But the Chinese were not prepared for a long campaign 
of resistance. On March and, unable to hold out any longer 
under overwhelming odds, they began an orderly evacuation, 
which brought them beyond the stipulated twelve and a 
half mile limit. The withdrawal was carried out in good order, 
with very little loss of life. On the 3rd the Japanese halted 
their offensive, contenting themselves with occupying the 
whole Woosung area, and the entire territory inside the 
twelve and a half mile line from the International Settle- 
ment to Paoshan on the Yangtze. As this was in accordance 
with the demands made by the Japanese, in the conference 
of commanders on the morning of February 18th, and as the 
Chinese, after taking up their new positions, refrained from 
opening fire upon the Japanese, there was no excuse for any 
further attack upon the part of the latter. China now rested 
her case with the League of Nations. 
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EN the League of Nations had come into being in 

1920, and when later its comprehensive “Covenant” 

had been signed by the representatives of twenty- 

seven nations, a very large part of the world had felt that a 

tremendous step had been taken toward the outlawry of war 
as a means of settling international disputes. 

Then in 1922 had come the Nine-Power Treaty, signed 
by representatives of the United States, Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, China and 
Japan. In this treaty it was stated, among other things, that 
the contracting Powers, other than China, agreed to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China ; to provide the fullest and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and 
maintain for herself an effective and stable government ; 
to use their influence for the purpose of effectually establish- 
ing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
territory of China ; and to refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of 
friendly States, and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such States. 

Even more significant, and seemingly more far-reaching, 
was the agreement which came six years later, known as the 
Pact of Paris, and sometimes spoken of as the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. In this solemn covenant the representatives of 
Germany, the United States, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Japan* agreed and 
declared, in behalf of their respective peoples, that they did 
“condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another’, Furthermore, 


* See Appendix, p. 205. 
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they agreed that “the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means”. 

This seemed to make complete—if such a thing were 
possible—the legal machinery for the outlawing of war, and 
for the assurance of world peace for a long time to come. 
Success, of course, depended upon whether or not the nations 
which had entered into these solemn covenants could be 
counted upon to abide strictly by them should emergency 
arise, and whether or not the agreements themselves could 
be depended upon to hold good in a grave international 
crisis. But that was just the rub. Could they ? The world was 
now to be given an opportunity to witness a test of the 
efficiency and reliability of this machinery. 

Almost immediately following the Japanese occupation 
of Mukden, the Chinese Government had cabled the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, invoking 
Article XI of the Covenant ;* and on September aist, 
China’s protest was formally submitted to the League at a 
specially convened meeting of the Council at Geneva. 
The meeting-place was crowded to capacity with eager and 
expectant statesmen from all parts of the world ; for this was 
the first time the League had been called upon to attempt to 
settle a dispute between major powers. Dr. Alfred Sze, 
spokesman for the Republic of China, read numerous 
telegrams from his Government at Nanking, in which were 
given details of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. He 
then made an earnest plea, expressing the hope that the 
League would use every possible means to put an end to 
further hostilities, to restore the status quo ante, and to secure 
indemnity for the great losses which had accrued from the 
Japanese invasion. In a bristling reply, Mr. Yoshizawa, 
Japan’s principal representative, categorically denied Japan’s 
responsibility. This affair had been provoked by Chinese 
soldiers, he asserted vigorously, and China’s demands for 
compensation were “simply incomprehensible’’. The gentle- 
man from Japan went even further. He sternly questioned 
China’s right even to appeal to the League. For this, he 
‘claimed, was a dispute that should be settled by direct 


* cf. This work p. 88. 
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negotiation between China and Japan. Dr. Sze’s response 
was immediate and to the point. Direct negotiations between 
China and Japan were unthinkable, so long as Japanese 
troops forcibly occupied Chinese territory. If Japan desired to 
negotiate directly, let her immediately withdraw her troops 
into the railway zone. Failing this, said Dr. Sze, China would 
stand upon her right as a member of the League, and demand 
the appointment of a neutral Commission of Inquiry to 
investigate the situation on the spot. The upshot of it all was 
that the League Council addressed to the Governments of 
both China and Japan communications in which they urged 
both to refrain from all actions likely to aggravate the 
situation in Manchuria, or prejudice a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute ; and at the same time they stated that it would 
be their purpose to endeavour sincerely to seek by means of 
consultation with the Chinese and Japanese delegates 
measures which would permit the two nations to proceed 
immediately with the withdrawal of their respective troops. 

The inappropriateness, as far as China was concerned, 
of the clause relating to the withdrawal of troops does not 
seem to have occurred to any member of the Council. At no 
point had China invaded the railway zone. Why should 
China withdraw her troops from her own territory ? In her 
reply China stated that she welcomed and fully accepted 
the Council’s recommendation “‘to refrain from all actions 
likely to aggravate the situation in Manchuria, or prejudice 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute”. On the point of troop 
withdrawal she rather naively altered the phraseology of the 
Council, and stated that the Chinese Government welcomed 
the suggestion that “the troops on both sides should return 
immediately to their original positions”. In other words, 
China -was politely calling the Council’s attention to its 
error, by implying that Chinese troops could not withdraw, 
for they were at no point out of bounds. If the Japanese 
would withdraw, Chinese troops would return to their 
former positions, and the way would be open for orderly 
negotiations. 

Japan, in her reply, stated that she had already taken 
steps along the lines suggested by the Council, that Japanese 
troops had been mostly withdrawn within the railway zone, 
and that the Japanese Government intended to continue 
withdrawing troops as soon as tranquillity was sufficiently 

H 
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restored. Nevertheless, as we have already seen, on the very 
day that this statement was made, the area of occupation was 
being extended, and Japanese troops took’ over Tanhua. 

China’s repeated suggestion that the League appoint 
a neutral Commission of Inquiry, however, met with 
nothing but a storm of protest in Japan. General Minami, 
Minister of War, in a Press interview, hotly declared that 
the League was guilty of acting hastily in daring to interfere 
without adequate knowledge of Japan’s special rights and 
interests in Manchuria. The League Covenant could not be 
applied to the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, he 
asserted, because of the “special interests’. ‘Under no 
circumstances,” he blustered, “‘will the Mikado’s military 
authorities countenance interference by the League of 
Nations, or any other third party. The note itself is a gross 
insult to the Japanese army, and should remain unanswered.” 
On September 24th, he went still further. After a conference 
with the chief of the general staff he came to the conclusion 
that Japan should oppose the League’s proposition to send 
neutral military observers to Manchuria to see that Japanese 
troops actually withdrew into the railway zone, and gave 
instructions to that effect to the Foreign Office—an interest- 
ing example of the tail wagging the dog. Accordingly, Mr. 
Yoshizawa, acting upon instructions from Tokyo, astonished 
the whole assembly at Geneva by flatly rejecting the proposal 
for an international Commission of Inquiry, on the alleged 
grounds that Japan had acted in “self-defence”? when she 
had invaded Manchuria, and that since the trouble was 
“purely local”, intervention by a third party was not 
necessary, nor would it be tolerated. Followed days of 
abundant oratory, repetitious debate, and heated arguments, 
which at times descended to the plane of pure haggling. 
Finally, on September goth, the Council passed a resolution 
requiring Japan to withdraw her troops into the South 
Manchurian railway zone by October 14th, upon which day, 
it was agreed, the Council should meet again. 

Instead of withdrawing her troops, however, Japan, as 
we have seen, continued to increase the number of her 
forces, and to extend the area of invasion. On October 4th, 
General Honjo, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces 
operating in Manchuria, announced that it was his intention 
“to sweep Manchuria free of Chinese troops”. On the 8th 
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Chinchow was bombed ; and on the 12th the Imperial 
Japanese Government formally presented a note to the 
League, informing the world that Japan had no intention of 
withdrawing her troops by October 14th. Owing to the 
seriousness of the situation, the Council met on October 13th, 
one day ahead of schedule. The members evidently had 
expected that their action of September goth would produce 
results, for, when they reconvened, they unanimously 
expressed surprise that Japan had made no effort to comply 
with their instructions. For twelve days the members of the 
Council listened to spirited verbal duels between the repre- 
sentatives of China and Japan. Speaking eloquently to these 
representative statesmen ofthe world, Dr. Szesought toimpress 
upon them the fact that China, instead of resorting to armed 
force to repel the invaders, had adopted the policy of non- 
resistance, and had placed her case unreservedly before the 
League, agreeing to abide by the decisions of that organiza- 
tion,created for the purpose of outlawing war. The important 
point was that the world knew it to be true that the Chinese 
armies had offered practically no resistance, whatever may 
have been their motive in following such a course. 

Mr. Yoshizawa, speaking for Japan, reiterated and 
amplified his former statements anent Japan’s alleged rights 
and interests in Manchuria, the anti-Japanese propaganda 
in China, and the necessity for Japan’s exercising the right 
of self-defence. 

So the matter dragged on until October 24th, when the 
Council took what it and the whole world considered to be 
a drastic step. Voting unanimously, with the exception, of 
course, of the Japanese delegate, the Council adopted a 
resolution calling upon Japan to begin evacuating immedi- 
ately, and to complete evacuation by November 16th.* 

When the Council met again on November 2oth, it 
found itself facing a situation in which Japan had decided 
to go her own way in spite of contrary world opinion ; for, 
although four days had already passed since the date set 
for complete evacuation, Japan had not only failed to make 
the first move in that direction but she had, on the contrary, 
greatly extended her occupation. The League had met its 
first real test, and its authority had been flouted. It now 


* Bing-Shuey Lee, Two Years of Japan-China Undeclared War, p. 106. 
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faced a double task, that of mediating between China and 
Japan, and of saving the peace machinery of Europe, 
Most emphatically was this made clear when China’s 
representative declared passionately, “This is a life and 
death issue for the Chinese Government which has staked 
its political existence on the policy of relying on the League. 
It is therefore bound to push this policy to its conclusion and 
test the competence of the League to the utmost. If the 
League fails, the Chinese Government will be forced to put 
the blame publicly where it belongs, namely, on the unwil- 
lingness of the Great Powers to lift a finger in defence of the 
Covenant which they are solemnly pledged to defend. The 
matter is therefore also a life and death issue for the League 
and for the Disarmament Conference.”* 

There was but one course to follow. Accordingly, on 
December 4th, the Council appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry, whose duty it would be to proceed to China to 
investigate the situation on the spot, to report to the Council 
on any circumstances which, affecting international relations, 
threatened to disturb peace between China and Japan, or 
the good understanding between them, upon which peace 
depended, but not to interfere with any direct negotiations 
between the two countries, or with any military movements. 
The Commission consisted of Lord Lytton, Chairman (Great 
Britain), General Henri Chaudel (France), Count Luigi 
Albrovandi-Marescotti (Italy), Major-General Frank R. 
McCoy (United States),f and Dr. Heinrich Schnee (Ger- 
many). Having taken this action the Council adjourned 
until January 25th. 

But once again the League was to meet with disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. Things which previously had gone from 
bad to worse, had by the time they reconvened developed 
into about the worst situation possible. Not only was the 
Japanese advance in Manchuria still continuing, but there 
was the new and astonishing situation brought about by 
Japan’s ruthless attack upon the city of Shanghai. This new 
development, for the time. being, took precedent over the 
controversy relating to Manchuria. Dr. W. W. Yen, who 
had replaced Dr. Alfred Sze as the Chinese member of the 


* Sokolsky, The Tinder Box of Asia, p.239. 
¢ The Council of the League of Nations had, in October, invited the 
United States to sit in council on the Manchurian situation. 
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Council, at once accused Japan of aggression “against the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China”, andinvoked 
Article XV of the Covenant of the League of Nations. This 
Article provided that “‘if there should arise between members 
of the League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture which 
is not submitted to arbitration, or judicial settlement, in 
accordance with Article XIII, the members of the League 
agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any 
party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a 
full investigation and consideration thereof.” 

On February 16th, the League Council addressed to 
Japan a note on the Shanghai situation, couched in exceed- 
ingly polite and restrained language. It read in part : 


. The twelve members of the Council, other than the 
Chinese and Japanese representatives, feel constrained today 
to make a personal appeal to the Government of Japan to 
recognize the very special responsibility for forbearance and 
restraint which devolves upon it in the present conflict in virtue 
of the position of Japan as a member of the League of Nations, 
and a permanent member of its Council. 

“The situation which has developed in the Far East during 
the past months will be fully studied by the commission appointed 
with the consent of both parties. But since the commission was 
set up there have occurred and are still occurring events in the 
region of Shanghai which have intensified public anxiety through- 
out the world, which endanger the lives and interests of the 
nationals of numerous countries, add to the unexampled diffi- 
culties with which the world is faced during the present crisis, 
and threaten to throw new and serious obstacles in the path of 
the Disarmament Conference. 

“The -twelve members of the Council are far from dis- 
regarding the grievances advanced by Japan, and throughout 
all these months have given her the full confidence which they 
owe to an associate of long standing who has ever been puncti- 
lious in the fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a 
member of the community of nations. They cannot but regret, 
however, that she has not found it possible to make full use of 
the methods of peaceful settlement provided in the Covenant, 
and recall once again that the solemn undertaking of the Pact 
of Paris to achieve solution of international disputes shall never 
be sought by other than peaceful means. The twelve members 
of the Council cannot but recognize that from the beginning of 
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the conflict which is taking place on her territory, China has put 
her case in the hands of the League and agreed to accept its 
proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

“The twelve members of the Council recall the terms of 
Article X of the Covenant by which all members of the League 
have undertaken to respect and preserve the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of other members. It is their 
friendly right to direct attention to this provision, particularly 
as it appears to them to follow that no infringement of the terri- 
torial integrity and no change in the political independence of 
any member of the League brought about in disregard of this 
article ought to be recognized as valid and effectual by the 
members of the League of Nations. 

“Japan has an incalculable responsibility before the public 
opinion of the world to be just and restrained in her relations 
with China. She has already acknowledged this responsibility 
in most solemn terms by becoming one of the signatures of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 whereby the contracting powers 
expressly agreed to respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China. The 
twelve members of the Council appeal to Japan’s high sense of 
honour to recognize the obligations of her special position and 
of the confidence which the nations have placed in her as a 
partner in the organization and maintenance of peace.”’* 


To this note Mr. Yoshizawa, Japan’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, returned a lengthy reply, from which the following 
extracts are quoted : 


“I must, in the first place, express my thanks to you for 
your courtesy in becoming the intermediary of this communica- 
tion which has had, as I need not say, my earnest and immediate 
attention. I would ask you to express to your colleagues who 
collaborated in its composition my very real and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the extremely courteous and sympathetic terms in which 
it is couched : the terms of which are flattering to the legitimate 
pride taken by the ee people in the record of their country 
as a devoted friend of peace. 

“One cannot read their statement without being pro- 
foundly impressed by their keen realization of the perils and 
difficulties of the situation and by the’ generous anxiety which is 
apparent on their part to leave no avenue unexplored by which 
the unhappy state of affairs now unfortunately prevailing in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai might be remedied. 


*cf. K. K. Kawakami, Japan Speaks, pp. 168-169. 
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“TI cannot but feel, however, that they have addressed their 
moving appeal to a uarter where it is not necessary. They 
are ‘forcing the open door’. It lies in the hands of the Chinese 
leaders to bring about a discontinuance of the armed conflicts 
which Japan would never have begun, and which she intensely 
deplores and dislikes. 

“Your Excellency will find the enclosed statement by my 
Government in which their views are set forward in detail.” 

The following is a summary of the statement : 

“The Japanese Government cannot understand why the 
appeal of the twelve Powers should be addressed to Japan. 

. It is to the Chinese, as the attacking party, that the appeal 
might be effectively made. . . . It does not appear to be sug- 
gested that Japan was wrong in resisting the attack made on 
her armies ; and unless that is assumed, why is she called upon 
to discontinue that resistance? If the note had any positive 
suggestion to offer, such as the establishment of a ‘safety zone’, 
with a view to effective separation of the Chinese from the 
Japanese forces, or any other guarantee of cessation of conflict, 
the appeal would be intelligible. . . . Strong exception must be 
taken to the assumption that China is willing to resort only to 
peaceful measures for the solution of the dispute, while Japan 
is not so disposed. . . . When Japan is daily sustaining losses of 
life and treasure through Chinese military attacks, it is distinctly 
surprising to be told that China is willing to settle by peaceful 
means, 

“The Japanese Government does not understand the obser- 
vation that ‘Japan has not found it possible to have recourse 
unreservedly to methods of pacific settlement provided for in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations’. Japan has participated 
unreservedly in the process of settlement provided in the Cov- 
enant ; it surely cannot be supposed that these methods exclude 
interim measures of self-defence. . . . 

“The appeal invokes Article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The measures of Japan, however, being 
strictly defensive, do not infringe the provisions of that article. 

“As Japan does not . . . contemplate any attack on the 
territorial integrity or the independence of a member of the 
League of Nations, the observation that attacks of such a 
character, being in defiance of Article X of the Covenant, cannot 
be recognized as valid and effective. It is totally obscure to 
the Japanese Government, which takes this occasion once more 
to firmly and emphatically declare that Japan entertains no 
territorial or political ambitions whatsoever in China... . Japan 
altogether repudiates the stigma which is in some quarters 
attached to her of favouring and desiring war. Her people yield 
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to none in their detestation of war and its inevitable horrors. 
If the efforts of the twelve Powers should succeed in bringing 
about a pacific attitude on the part of China, nowhere will 
more sincere delight be felt than in Japan.”’* 


About the same time that Foreign Minister Yoshizawa 
drafted this reply to the League Council he published a 
lengthy statement, in the United States, through the Associ- 
ated Press. His statement contained a great deal of the same 
kind of matter as that embodied in the reply to the League. 
Perhaps the most striking paragraph in his statement to the 
Press is the following: “It is impossible that this country 
should repudiate the Briand-Kellogg Treaty for the outlawry 
of war. Had this treaty been duly observed, there would 
have been no attack on the South Manchurian Railway, 
nor on Japanese patrols in Shanghai.” + 

On February 19, 1932, the Council passed a resolution 
referring China’s appeal under Article XV of the Covenant 
to the assembly of the League of Nations, which body was 
called to meet on March grd ; but, as we have seen, during 
those intervening days events in Shanghai were swiftly 
moving to a dramatic climax. With every passing hour 
additional Japanese troops were being landed and rushed into 
an offensive which was gathering momentum and becoming 
more ferocious with each arrival of reinforcements. Japanese 
aeroplanes in increasing numbers were smothering all Chinese 
strategic positions with terrific bombardments. Kiangwan 
was cleared of all Chinese forces ; and Chapei, or what was 
left of it, was once more a blazing holocaust. General Tsai 
Ting-kai and his heroic Nineteenth Route Army, after an 
unprecedented stand, made at appalling sacrifice, had on 
March end finally begun an orderly retreat ; and on the 
following day, when the League Assembly met to consider 
China’s appeal, the Japanese offensive had halted and the 
fighting ended, with Nippon’s army in full possession of the 
Woosung fortified area and the entire region up to the 
twelve and a half mile line. The eyes of the world were 
turned in keen interest to Geneva. What would the League 
of Nations do in the face of this fait accompli ? 


*cf. K. K. Kawakami, Japan Speaks, pp. 170-175. 
t For full statement given to the Associated Press, see K. K. Kawakami, 
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On March 4th, the assembly listened to a passion of 
oratory, and a deluge of debate on the subject. Mr. Sato, the 
Japanese delegate, endeavoured strenuously to convince the 
body that Japan’s actions at Shanghai had been taken in 
self-defence. It was at this point, it is alleged, that “for the 
first time in history the official representative of a great 
Power was greeted with an outburst of sarcastic laughter by 
the delegates from other countries in a formal international 
convention’’. 

Eventually the League assembly adopted a resolution 
which read : 


This Assembly, recalling suggestions made by the Council 
a Feb. 29th and without prejudice to other measures envisaged 

erein : 

1. Calls upon the governments of China and Japan im- 
mediately to take the measures necessary to insure that orders 
which, as it has been informed, have been issued by the military 
commanders on both sides for cessation of hostilities shall be 
made effective. ‘ 

2. Requests that the other Powers which have special 
interests in the Shanghai area inform the Assembly of the manner 
in which the invitation set out on the previous paragraph has 
been executed. 

3. Recommends that negotiations be entered into by Chinese 
and Japanese representatives, with the assistance of the military, 
naval and civilian authorities of the Powers mentioned above, 
for the conclusion of arrangements which shall make definite 
the cessation of hostilities and regulate withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces. 


Inasmuch as this resolution did nothing more serious 
than recommend that negotiations be entered into by 
representatives of China and Japan, and was therefore 
perfectly innocuous to Japan, who held all the cards at 
Shanghai, the Japanese member of the Council voted “‘aye”’, 
thus making the matter entirely unanimous. 

On March roth, the assembly took one further step. 
It appointed a commission of nineteen members to act as 
mediators under the provisions of Article XV of the League 
Covenant, and then postponed further consideration of the 
Manchurian and Shanghai questions until May tst, in the 
hope that by that time the Commission of Inquiry would 
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have completed its report and the negotiations at Shanghai 
would have brought about a settlement.* 

Unfortunately, however, in Shanghai, where, although 
a truce had been declared, two armies still faced each other, 
negotiations between the representatives of China and Japan 
did not run smoothly. The Chinese desired at once to take 
over the evacuated area for the purpose of reconstruction, for 
the devastation wrought by the Japanese onslaught had been 
appalling. More than two billion dollars’ worth of property 
had been destroyed, and over six hundred thousand persons 
had been rendered homeless. But Japan regarded the matter 
from a different angle. Failing to grasp the obvious and 
simple truths that to eradicate an evil condition one must 
remove the cause, and that good will cannot be bred of 
threatening and coercion, or perhaps refusing to admit 
them, she insisted that such matters as the boycott and other 
anti-Japanese activities must first be satisfactorily disposed 
of. Furthermore, the Japanese desired that the area which 
they had taken by force of arms, some one hundred and fifty 
square miles in all, should be made into a neutral zone, 
either included in the International Settlement, or placed 
under some other foreign supervision. The Chinese refused 
to enter into any such agreement. For any representative of 
the nation to undertake to do so would have been tanta- 
mount to signing his own death warrant. On April 12th, 
China broke off negotiations, and appealed to the League to 
mount again for consideration of the situation. 

Finally, on May 5th, an agreement was reached by 
which the Chinese undertook to remain in the position they 
held and the Japanese agreed to retire to the International 
Settlement and adjacent roads, as quickly as the size of their 
army would permit. The intervening area was placed under 
the supervision of a joint commission of twelve members, 
composed of one civilian and one military representative of 
China, Japan, the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy. This agreement was not popular in either China or 
Japan. Mr. Quo Tai-chi, who negotiated it on behalf of 
China, signed it in a hospital where he was recovering from 
rough treatment at the hands of Chinese students. Mr. 
Shigemitsu,; who signed for Japan, was also in a hospital, 


* cf. Sokolsky, The Tinder Box of Asia, p. 264. 
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with other prominent Japanese, including Admiral Nomura 
and General Shirazawa, who had been injured a few days 
earlier by a bomb thrown, reportedly by a Korean, into an 
assemblage of the leading Japanese officials in China on the 
Emperor’s birthday. To Japan,. however, the agreement was 
immensely beneficial, in that it made possible the removal of 
her entire army to Manchuria, where it was much needed to 
make more secure her hold upon that vast territory of which, 
as we have seen, she had taken complete possession. 

The situation anent both Manchuria and Shanghai had 
now become one upon which the interest of the whole world 
was most intensely focused, for in addition to any interest or 
sympathy, pro or con, China or Japan, there was the now 
extremely vital and more far-reaching question, what of the 
League of Nations? In the first great international crisis 
it had been called upon to meet, the League had been unable 
to fulfil one important function that had been uppermost in 
the minds of its founders. To an aggressor nation it had issued 
a stern rebuke, and given orders that the aggression cease. 
The aggressor nation had shrugged at the rebuke, literally 
thumbed its nose at the League, and continued in its path 
of aggression. It now remained to be seen whether or not the 
League would be able to arrive at an equitable solution of 
the problem, and whether, having done so, it would be able 
to bring sufficient pressure to bear to compel the aggressor 
nation to abide by its decision. 

The Lytton Commission of Inquiry, which had been 
set up as a result of action taken by the Council of the League 
of Nations on December 10, 1931, travelling by way of the 
United States, reached Tokyo on February 29, 1932, where 
it was received by His Majesty the Emperor. Eight days were 
spentin Tokyo, and daily conferences were held with members 
of the government and others, including Prime Minister 
Inukai, Minister of Foreign Affairs Yoshizawa, Minister of 
War Iraki, and Minister of the Navy Osumi. Interviews 
were also held with leading bankers, business men and 
representatives of various organizations. From all of these 
the Commission received valuable information regarding 
the rights and interests of Japan in Manchuria, and her 
historical association with that country. The Shanghai 
situation was also discussed. While the Commission was in 
Kyoto, after leaving Tokyo, they learned for the first time of 
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the establishment of the new puppet state of “Manchukuo”. 
In Osaka conferences were held with representatives of 
the business community. 

Reaching Shanghai on March 14th, the Commission, 
in addition to conducting its general inquiry, spent two 
weeks in learning as much as possible about the facts of 
the recent fighting, and the possibility of an armistice 
which it had previously discussed with Mr. Yoshizawa in 
Tokyo. A visit was paid to the devastated areas, and state- 
ments were listened to from the Japanese naval and military 
authorities, members of the Chinese Government, and 
leaders in business, educational and other circles. 

On March 26th, the Commission proceeded to Nanking, 
some of its members visiting Hangchow on the way. During 
the week following it was received by the President of the 
National Government and given interviews with Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei, President of the Executive Yuan, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, Chairman of the Military Council, Dr. 
Lo Wen-kan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and others. 

In order to acquaint themselves more fully with repre- 
sentative opinions and conditions existing in various parts 
of China; the members of the Commission proceeded to 
Hankow, stopping en route at Kiukiang. Some members 
visited Ichang, Wanhsien and Chungking in the Provinces 
of Hupeh and Szechuan. 

On April gth, the Commission arrived at Peiping, where 
several conferences were held with Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang and with officials who had been members of the 
administration in Manchuria immediately prior to Sep- 
tember 18th. 

Manchuria was reached about April 2oth, and six weeks 
were spent in that area visiting Mukden, Changchun, 
Kirin, Harbin, Dairen, Port Arthur, Anshan, Fushun and 
Chinchow. It had been intended also to visit Tsitsihar, but 
while the Commission was in Harbin there was continuous 
fighting in the surrounding districts, and the Japanese 
military authorities stated that they were unable to guarantee 
the safety of the Commission by rail on the western branch 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Some of the members, 
however, visited Tsitsihar by air. 

During their stay in Manchuria, the members of the 
Commission had numerous conferences with Lieutenant- 
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General Honjo, Commander of the Kwantung army, other 
military officers and Japanese consular officials. At Chang- 
chun they visited the chief executive of ““Manchukuo”, the 
former boy Emperor Hsuan Tung, alias Henry Pu Yi. 
They also had numerous interviews with members of the 
*“Manchukuo” Government, including officials and advisers 
of Japanese nationality, and governors of provinces. Delega- 
tions were received from the local population, most of which 
were presented by the Japanese or ‘‘Manchukuo” authori- 
ties. In addition to its public meetings, the Commission was 
able to arrange interviews with a great number of individuals, 
both Chinese and foreign. 

On June 5th, the Commission returned to Peiping, 
where it began an analysis of the voluminous documentary 
material which it had collected. 

On June 28th, owing to the fact that there had been a 
change of government in Japan, the Commission made a 
second visit to Tokyo to ascertain the attitude of the new 
cabinet before completing its report to the League. The 
reception accorded to the Commission at this time, however, 
was quite cold and, compared with the previous noisy 
greeting, almost unfriendly. The Press, in fact, was actually 
hostile. Consequently the Commission very shortly departed 
for Peiping without reaching any satisfactory understanding 
with Tokyo. 

From this review of its activities, it would appear 
without question that the Commission had every oppor- 
tunity to make a free, full and impartial investigation of the 
situation, both in Manchuria and Shanghai, that the 
information it gathered could not have been one-sided, and 
therefore the conclusions which it reached should be 
reliable and of genuine value. The lengthy report of the 
Commission, containing some hundred thousand words, 
was released simultaneously in Tokyo, Nanking and Geneva 
on October 2, 1932. It contained a detailed survey of 
conditions in China and Manchuria, an analysis of the main 
issues involved in the Manchurian situation, and certain 
suggestions to guide the Council of the League in settling 
the dispute. 

In describing the background of the trouble, the report 
elaborated upon such evils as warlords, bandits, Com- 
munism and party strife, and pointed out that Japan, 
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being China’s nearest neighbour and largest customer, had 
suffered from the results of these evils more than any other 
nation except China herself. Considerable space was 
devoted to a description of Manchuria’s relations with the 
rest of China and with Russia ; and the opinion was clearly 
expressed that in spite of all its many wars and periods of 
local autonomy, Manchuria remained an integral part of 
China. After setting forth a detailed analysis of the conflict- 
ing interests of China and Japan in Manchuria prior to 
September 18, 1931, the report narrated how this growing 
tension had reached a climax on that eventful night, and 
described subsequent events. With reference to the activities 
of the Japanese forces on the night of the 18th, the report 
emphatically stated that “they could not be regarded as 
measures of legitimate self-defence”, although it admitted 
that “the officers on the spot may have thought they were 
acting in self-defence”.* The events at Shanghai were 
summarized briefly. 

Concerning the new State, “Manchukuo”, a lengthy 
description was given of the stages of its formation, its 
organization, and the attitude of the inhabitants toward 
the new government. The so-called independence move- 
ment, which had finally led to the formation of the new 
State, was, the Commission declared, “only made possible 
by the presence of the Japanese troops”. Furthermore, it 
was averred that ‘“‘a group of Japanese civil and military 
officials, both active and retired, who were in close touch 
with the new political movement in Japan, conceived, 
organized and carried through this movement as a solution 
to the situation in Manchuria as it existed after the events 
of September 18th” ; and that the Japanese general staff 
“provided assistance and gave direction to the organizers 
of the movement”’.t But for the presence of Japanese troops 
and the activities of these Japanese officials, the Commission 
continued, the new State could not have been formed ; 
therefore, “the present regime cannot be considered to have 
been called into existence by a genuine and spontaneous 
independence. movement” ;{ moreover, there was no 
general Chinese support for the ‘“‘Manchukuo” Government, 


* Lytton Report, p. 71. 
t Ibid pp. 97 f. 
} Lytton Report, pp. 97 f. 
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which was regarded by the local Chinese as “an instrument 
of the Japanese”’.* 

Taking up the matter of the boycott against Japan, 
the Commission expressed the opinion that it was popular, 
well-organized and directed in the main by the Kuomintang. 
As to its legality, it was “difficult to draw any other con- 
clusion than that illegal acts had been constantly committed 
and that they had not been sufficiently suppressed by the 
authorities and the courts” ; but to determine at what point 
the responsibility of the Kuomintang ended and that of the 
government began was, they declared, a complicated prob- 
lem of constitutional law on which the Commission did 
not feel it proper to pronounce. 

Turning to the future, the report called attention to the 
fact that the issues involved in the Sino-Japanese conflict 
were not so simple as they were sometimes represented to 
be. It was not a case in which one country declared war 
upon another without previously exhausting all the oppor- 
tunities for conciliation provided by the League Covenant 
—there had been no declaration of war ; nor was it an ordin- 
ary case of frontier violation, for there existed in Manchuria 
many features which were without exact parallel in other 
parts of the world. There was, however, the bald and 
undeniable fact that “‘a large area of what was indisputably 
Chinese territory had been forcibly seized and occupied by 
the armed forces of Japan and had, in consequence of this 
operation, been separated from and declared independent 
of the rest of China. The Japanese contention that all the 
steps by which this was accomplished had been consistent 
with the obligations of the Covenant of the League, the 
Kellogg Pact, and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, 
and that all her military operations had been legitimate 
acts of self-defence, the right of which was explicit in all 
the aforementioned multilateral treaties, and which had not 
been taken away by any of the resolutions of the Council of 
the League, the Commission observed, made this particular 
conflict at once so complicated and so serious.” + 

As to suggested principles and conditions of settlement, 
the Commission rejected as equally unsatisfactory the 


* Ibid p. rrr. 
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restoration of the status quo ante or the maintenance and 
recognition of the “Manchukuo” regime. The former, 
they claimed, ‘“‘would be a mere invitation to repeat the 
trouble”, while the latter would not be “compatible with 
the fundamental principles of existing international obliga- 
tions, nor with the good understanding between the two 
countries upon which peace in the Far East depends”.* 
Such an arrangement, the report pointed out, was opposed 
to the interests of China, disregarded the wishes of the 
people of Manchuria, and might not even serve the perma- 
nent interests of Japan ; for to cut off these provinces from 
the rest of China, either legally or actually, would be to 
create for the future a serious irredentist problem which 
would endanger peace by keeping alive the hostility of 
China, and rendering probable the continued boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

In conclusion, the report of the Commission enunciated 
ten general principles which must be observed in any 
satisfactory solution : (1) The interests of China and Japan 
must be equally protected ; (2) the interests of the Soviet 
Union must be considered ; (3) any solution must conform 
to the provisions of the Covenant of the League, the Pact 
of Paris and the Nine-Power Treaty ; (4) Japanese interests 
in Manchuria must be recognized ; (5) the rights, interests 
and responsibilities of both China and Japan must be set 
forth in new treaties; (6) provisions must be made for 
facilitating the prompt and effective settlement of future 
minor disputes ; (7) Manchuria must be granted as large 
a measure of autonomy as is consistent with the sovereignty 
and administrative integrity of China ; (8) internal order 
should be preserved by an effective local gendarmerie, 
while security against external aggression should be assured 
by the withdrawal of all armed forces other than the gen- 
darmerie, and by the conclusion of a treaty of non-aggression 
between China and Japan; (9) commercial relations 
should be placed on an equitable basis by a new com- 
mercial treaty ; (10) there should be temporary international 
co-operation in the internal reconstruction of China 
along the lines suggested by the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
As a last word, the report suggested that “even with her 
ennai chee 
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Manchurian interests as a goal, Japan might recognize 
and welcome sympathetically the renaissance of Chinese 
national sentiment, might make friends with it, guide it 
in her direction and offer it support, if only to insure that 
it does not seek support elsewhere”, and pointed out to 
China that “especially valuable to her would be the friendly 
attitude of the Japanese Government, and the economic 
co-operation of Japan in Manchuria”’. 

In Japan the publication of the Lytton Report was 
greeted by a storm of protest and denunciation, both by 
the press and officials of the government, the army and 
the navy. An elaborate answer to the report was prepared 
by the government and delivered to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations on November 18, 1932. In its 
answer the Japanese Government restated its allegations 
of the chaotic condition of China, reviewed its version of 
the background of the Mukden incident of September 18, 
1931, again defended the subsequent operations of the 
Japanese army as legitimate measures of self-defence, and 
insisted that the maintenance and recognition of the new 
State of “‘“Manchukuo” was the only solution of the problem, 
and that, therefore, the proposals for settlement offered by 
the Commission were unacceptable. 

The assembly met on December 6, 1932, to consider and 
take action upon the report. The proceedings opened with 
the arguments of China and Japan, presented by Dr. W. W. 
Yen and Mr. Matsuoka respectively, and there followed a 
general debate which was participated in by the representa- 
tives of more than twenty nations. On December gth the 
debate was closed, and a resolution was adopted referring 
the Lytton Report to the Special Committee of Nineteen 
which had been appointed in March, 1932.* To this com- 
mittee was entrusted the task of studying the Lytton Report, 
the arguments presented by the representatives of China and 
Japan, and the opinions and suggestions expressed in the 
debate; and of drawing up and submitting proposals for 
settlement of the dispute. 

The committee spent a good many weeks in seeking a 
solution by conciliation ; but by the middle of February 
the members of the committee had all reached the conclusion 
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that such efforts were futile, for Japan’s representative 
maintained a persistently unyielding attitude in all the 
fundamental issues of the controversy. Especially did he 
insist that no settlement was possible that did not include 
recognition by the League of the puppet State of ““Manchu- 
kuo”’. Furthermore, in January Japanese forces launched a 
new attack upon Chinese territory, Jehol and Shanhaikwan. 
The committee now gave up all efforts at conciliation, and 
in February presented to the Assembly of the League its 
momentous report. This report in substance adopted the 
findings of the Lytton Commission without modification. 
China’s sovereignty over Manchuria was recognized. The 
activities of Japanese troops throughout Manchuria since 
the night of September 18, 1931, were regarded as in no 
sense legitimate measures of self-defence. It was stated that 
no question of China’s responsibility could arise from the 
developments that had taken place since that eventful night. 
The organization of the puppet State of “Manchukuo” 
was declared to be due to the activities of Japanese officials, 
assisted by Japanese military officers supported by large 
bodies of Japanese troops, and therefore could not be 
considered the result of a spontaneous and genuine independ- 
ence movement on the part of the Chinese in Manchuria. 
In conclusion, the report provided that the nations which 
were members of the League would by its adoption put 
themselves on record as continuing not to recognize the 
*“Manchukuo” regime, either de jure or de facto.* This 
report was unanimously adopted by the nations voting, 
with the exception, of course, of Japan, who voted “no”. 
Siam alone did not vote. 

On March 27th, Japan made official announcement of 
her intention to withdraw from the League of Nations, 
which intention she carried out in due course. 


* cf. Henry L. Stimson, Far Eastern Crisis, pp. 227-228. 
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NORTH CHINA 
SHANHAIKWAN AND JEHOL 


HOEVER controls Manchuria virtually controls 

North China. At least, such has been the slogan 

uttered and believed by many students of Far 
Eastern affairs during the past half century. By the end of 
February, 1932, Japan had secured complete control of 
Manchuria, and was in the position virtually to dictate 
the policy of North China. She might have been satisfied 
with this. But she wasn’t. Complete and actual control of 
North China was her goal ; and it was not long before she 
started the ball rolling in that direction. 

In the north-eastern corner of the province of Hopei, 
where the Great Wall comes down to the sea, and the 
railway from Peiping passes through the Wall and up into 
Manchuria, stands Shanhaikwan, China’s historic ‘First 
Gate of the Realm”. Here, during the latter part of 1932, 
General Nobuyoshi Muto, the newly. appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces in Manchuria, 
etn to concentrate his troops in large numbers ; for 

ere was a strategic point at which to initiate a thrust into 
North China, should a favourable opportunity present 
itself. It was the old story over again. “Somebody,” so the 
pate tell it, “threw two bombs and fired two rounds of 
rifle bullets” into the headquarters of the Japanese military 
police. No questions were asked. No explanation given. 
Shanhaikwan was bombed by air forces and land batteries. 
Nearly two thousand Chinese soldiers and a large number 
of civilians were killed, while extensive sections of the city 
were destroyed. Chinese resistance, at first vigorous, was 
quickly overcome by the preponderance of numbers and 
superiority of war equipment. By evening of the same day 
five thousand Japanese troops were in possession of Shan- 
haikwan, and the Chinese had retreated south of the Great 
Wall. 
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Fighting soon became general in the region of the 
Great Wall, and the Japanese proceeded to concentrate 
troops in preparation for an attack upon the rich, strategic 
and historic province of Jehol. The troops whose duty it 
was to defend this province against the Japanese invasion 
consisted of a queer combination. There was the provincial 
army, under the impotent and pleasure-loving governor 
Tang Yu-lin, part of the ex-Manchurian army of Chang’ 
Hsueh-liang, and a considerable body of troops originally 
organized by the Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang, but 
now under the command of General Sung Cheh-yuan. 
In February the Japanese attack began in earnest. Mr. 
T. V. Soong and Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang hastened to 
Jehol, and after inspecting conditions on the Jehol front, 
issued a joint telegram announcing their determination to 
“resist the Japanese invasion to the last man”. However, 
for some reason or other, the promised resistance did not 
materialize. Actually, the Japanese met with but little 
opposition. For the third time in a period of six-months their 
army ran amuck. Like an irresistible tide, this efficient, well- 
disciplined and highly mechanized fighting machine swept 
into Jehol, carrying all before it. Aeroplanes, tanks, 
armoured cars, and waves of steel-helmeted infantry assailed 
one stronghold after another in well synchronized attacks. 
Tons of steel rained upon strategic Chinese positions, cities 
were bombed to ashes, ammunition dumps were blown sky 
high, and moving troops strafed from the air. The Chinese 
defence scheme seemed to melt away ; and on March grd 
the Japanese, without firing a shot, occupied Chengteh, 
capital of Jehol. Thus in less than two weeks there passed 
from Chinese control to Japanese domination one more 
large slice of territory, an area twice the size of Austria, 
possessing great wealth and of immense strategic importance. 
It was at this point, it will be recalled, that the League of 
Nations finally gave up all hope of effecting conciliation 
between the two nations, and issued its famous resolution 
severely indicting and condemning Japan. 


Tue Tanku ARMISTICE 


But Japan had passed beyond the point where she 
cared anything for what the League, or the rest of the 
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world, thought or did. Following up the advantage gained in 
Jehol, her forces continued their advance. Chinese resistance 
stiffened temporarily, but could not long hold out; and 
after sanguinary fighting the passes of Kupeikow and 
Hsifengkow, and the Chahar Province, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and both Tientsin and Peiping were threat- 
ened. In order to avoid the actual occupation of these 
two historic cities by Japanese forces, Chinese representa- 
tives, on May gist, signed the Tanku Armistice, which 
substantially read as follows : 


Chinese troops will completely withdraw to the west and 
south of a line connecting Yenching, Changping, Kaoliying 
Sunyi, Tungchow, Hsiangho, Paoti, Lintingchen, Ningho and 
Lutai. They undertake not to advance beyond this line and will 
abstain from all provocative and disturbing acts in the future. 

In order to confirm the execution of the provision of Article I 
in this agreement, the Japanese troops may at any time observe 
the area by aeroplanes or other methods, to which the Chinese 
official quarters will furnish the various necessary facilities and 
give proper protection. 

When the Japanese troops have confirmed the fulfilment 
by the Chinese of the provision of Article I, the Japanese troops 
will refrain from pursuing the Chinese troops beyond the line 
demarcated and will voluntarily withdraw as far north as the 
Great Wall. 

The maintenance of peace and order in the area south of 
the Great Wall and north and east of the line beyond which 
the Chinese will not advance will be undertaken by Chinese 
police. 


Obviously the signing of this armistice, and the in- 
auguration of so extensive a Demilitarized Zone in North 
China, was one more victory for Japan. There followed a 
period of little more than six months in which there was 
practically no open conflict between Chinese and Japanese 
armed forces. Such a situation, however, could hardly 
continue for long. On January 21, 1935, the Japanese 

- military authorities, alleging that Chinese troops under 
General Sung Cheh-yuan, stationed on the Jehol-Chahar 
border, had entered a certain district in the Demilitarized 
Zone, issued a warning to the effect that unless these troops 
were withdrawn they would be driven out. The Chinese 
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denied that there were any troops in the disputed zone 
except a few militia who policed the area. They further 
claimed that the territory in question was not in the De- 
militarized Zone, but was part of the Kuyuan district of 
the Chahar Province, and was therefore under Chinese 
jurisdiction. Fighting broke out early in the morning of 
January 23rd, when a force of Japanese infantry launched a 
fierce and unprovoked attack upon Chinese troops which 
were at Tushkhikow in the Kuyuan district, and thus out- 
side the Demilitarized Zone. Later in the day the Japanese 
were reinforced by the arrival of several thousand troops 
equipped with armoured cars, field guns and bombing 
*planes. Fighting continued throughout the day, but even- 
tually the Chinese were driven from their positions in 
Kuyuan. Their retreat left the Japanese in complete occu- 
pation of the disputed area. 


Tue Ho-Umetsu AGREEMENT 


In June, 1935, occurred another so-called “‘incident’’ 
which gave the Japanese military an excuse for bringing 
fresh pressure to bear upon China. Four civilian employees 
of the Japanese army were arrested at Changpei, near 
Kalgan, and detained over-night. The Japanese alleged 
that the arrest was illegal, and filed the usual vigorous and 
threatening protest. The incident was settled to the satis- 
faction of Japan, on June 27th, by an agreement between 
General Ho Ying-chin, Chinese Minister of War, and 
Lieutenant-General Umetsu, Commander of the Japanese 
forces in Tientsin. This instrument, known as the Ho- 
Umetsu Agreement, stipulated the following conditions 
distinctly humiliating to China: The abolition of the 
Kuomintang branch headquarters in Peiping, Tientsin, 
and elsewhere in the Hopei Province ; the elimination of all 
anti-Japanese and anti-“Manchukuo” organizations, in- 
cluding the “blue shirts” ; the closure of the Peiping Branch 
Political Council, previously headed by General Huang 
Fu ; the removal of General Yu Hsueh-chung, chairman 
of the Hopei Provincial Government ; the transfer of all 
troops belonging to Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang from 
North China ; the abolition of all political training institutes 
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previously maintained by the Kuomintang Party in North 
China ; the removal of a long list of minor Chinese officials 
in North China.* 

While the Nanking Government was giving siotienattic 
to these demands the Japanese military forces in Peiping 
‘made daily demonstrations outside the office of the governor 
of the province. They paraded with tanks, armoured cars 
and trench mortars, and from the latter fired several blank 
shots. This effort to overawe those whom they sought to 
bring into line was extended to Mongolia. A Japanese 
major flew to the headquarters of a prominent Inner 
Mongolian Prince, where he demanded, among other 
things, the right to construct a radio station and a landing 
field, and the establishment of a military and political 
alliance with Japan. 

As soon as these demands concerning Hopei Province 
had been complied with, Colonel Takahashi, Japan’s 
assistant military attaché at Peiping, put forth additional 
ones, in which he insisted that China comply with all 
these demands, not only in fact but in a written document. 
Thus, within two weeks, the Japanese army, by its threats 
and demands, accomplished the astounding feat of dis- 
missing from office all officials, governors included, of two 
provinces, the area of which was about the size of England, 
Scotland and Wales, and in which lived a population of 
about forty million. It had also succeeded in removing 
from these two provinces all provincial and Central Chinese 
Government troops, in extending the demilitarized area, in 
abolishing the Kuomintang, and in securing the right to 
construct wireless stations and aerodromes at several 
strategic points. t 

That these conditions had for their object the political 
severing of North China from Nanking control was obvious 
to the leaders of China, and to all Westerners who were 
watching developments ; for by this time it was an open 
secret that Japan was seeking to extend her railway traffic 
into North China in order to divert the commerce of that 

~country into ““Manchukuo” ; and further, that Japan had 
her eyes upon the coal resources of Hopei, Chahar and 


* cf. China Weekly Review, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 291. 
te Harry Gannes, When China Unites, p. 203. 
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Shansi, the iron of Hopei and Chahar, the oil fields of 
Shansi, the cotton and wheat of Hopei, Shantung and 
Shansi, and the future development of such Chinese ports 
as Chinwangtao, Tsingtau and Taku.* Such plans for the 
economic exploitation of North China were by this time 
being frankly expressed by Nippon’s numerous mouth- 
pieces, in both written and verbal statements, For instance, 
Dr. S. Washio, in an article published in the Japan Advertiser, 
said, among other things, “The more fundamental dis- 
appointment to Japan is the fact that Manchuria does not 
produce at present and probably can never be made to 
produce some of the things which Japan vitally needs, 
notably cotton and wool. But all this will be changed if 
North China can be brought into an economic bloc with 
Manchukuo and Japan. Then the stream of Shantung and 
Hopei coolies, the labour they bring to the development 
of Manchuria, and the money they take to their motherland 
will become an exchange process within the same economic 
bloc, contributing to the object of common prosperity. 
For Japan it will not matter how much her invested capital 
in Manchuria may be drawn to North China, for there, 
too, Japanese capital is needed for development.” f 
Further difficulties arose in August over the murder, 
by unidentified persons, of a Chinese colonel and a Japanese 
gendarme at the Luanchow railway station. Tao Shang- 
min, Counsellor of the Peiping Political Council, was 
accused by the Japanese authorities of instigating the 
murder, and was actually detained and held incommunicado 
at the Japanese Embassy in Peiping. The Japanese military, 
moreover, took this occasion to charge that Kuomintang 
officials still honeycombed the Hopei Provincial Govern- 
ment in violation of pledges given by General Ho Ying-chin 
in June. It was in this connection that there came about the 
first open indication of what Japan’s next move in North 
China would be. On August 5th, in a conversation with 
Wang Keh-min, acting chairman of the Peiping Political 
Council, Colonel Takashi Sakai, chief of staff of the Japanese 
forces in Tientsin, boldly declared that ultimately Japan 
would be satisfied with nothing short of the complete 
administrative reorganization of China’s five northern 


* cf. Harry Gannes, When China Unites, pp. 202-203. 
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provinces, namely, Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Chahar and 
Suiyuan. Further indication of the way the wind was 
blowing was given on September 25th, when Major-General 
Tada, Commander of the Japanese garrison at Tientsin, 
published a lengthy pamphlet in which he openly advocated 
the creation of a new political organization in North China, 
politically and economically unconnected with the Central 
Government. Shortly thereafter General Doihara, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Japan’s Kwantung army, publicly 
expressed the same opinion. 


Hrrota’s THREE Point PROGRAMME 


In October the world received another surprise when 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota presented to General Chiang 
Tso-pin, Chinese Ambassador at Tokyo, Japan’s proposed 
“Three Point Programme”, which practically demanded : 
(1) Positive action by the Nanking Government, in co- 
operation with Japan, in the extermination of all anti- 
Japanese activities in China, and the realization of positive 
Sino-Japanese economic co-operation ; (2) Positive political 
co-operation, including China’s recognition of Manchukuo ; 
(3) ' Military co-operation between China, Japan and 
Manchukuo in preventing the spread of Communism in 
North China. Naturally it was recognized by the Chinese 
that the signing of any such agreement would place the 
nation in the position of a colonial dependency or protector- 
ate of Japan. The first principle, under the guise of sup- 
pressing anti-Japanese activities, would put Japan in control 
of China’s police administration ; the second would, of 
course, end in China’s recognition of ““Manchukuo” ; and 
the third would make China party to a military alliance 
with Japan against Soviet Russia. 


NortH Cuina AuToNoMy SCHEME 


The presentation of this so-called “Three Point Pro- 
gramme” was followed by still another cause for world-wide 
astonishment, for there appeared in the Japanese Press 
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repeated and insistent reports concerning plans for another 
puppet State in North China. Possibly these Press reports 
were intended to inspire an early and favourable response 
from Nanking to the Japanese proposals. On November 
18th, a “Rengo”* message from Peiping stated that the 
five North China provinces would be embraced in a new 
State which would probably be called the “Northern 
Autonomous Administration of the Republic of China”. 
It was explained that there would be no interference in 
China’s internal affairs, that Japan would not invade 
Chinese territory, that North China would never be 
separated from the Central Government, but that “Japanese 
advisers would be attached to Chinese political and military 
organizations in North China, said advisers to be selected 
by the Chinese authorities”. But, the announcement went 
on to say, the new State would have complete autonomy 
in financial and economic development, which would 
involve the cutting off from the Chinese Government of all 
revenues derived from maritime customs, salt gabelle, 
tobacco, wine, etc. Furthermore, the Japanese army would 
co-operate in preventing Chinese banks and financial 
organizations in North China from shipping silver to 
Nanking and Shanghai as required by the Central Govern- 
ment’s new silver nationalization and currency reform 
measures. It was further stated in the Japanese Press reports 
that the new State would contain from 30,000,000 to 
90,000,000 inhabitants, unlimited resources of mineral and 
agricultural products, and would have revenue possibilities 
from taxation amounting to more than $30,000,000 a year. 
Finally, it was frequently pointed out, probably with the 
hope of tempering the criticism of the rest of the world, that 
the new State which Japan was fostering, and which the 
Kwantung army had agreed to defend against all enemies 
by force of arms, would guarantee the welfare and happiness 
of the people ; that there would be no further maladministra- 
tion by the Kuomintang, and that it would constitute a 
further bulwark against the spread of Communism. 

In order that the Chinese authorities would have no 
misunderstanding of Japan’s intentions, the Kwantung 
army began concentrating troops and war equipment at 


* Japanese officially endorsed news agency. 
¢ China Weekly Review, Nov. 28, 1935, Pp. 413. 
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Shanhaikwan and other passes in the Great Wall, until 
by the latter part of November it was estimated that Japan’s 
military strength along the Wall exceeded twenty thousand 
troops. A dispatch from General Minami’s headquarters at 
Hsinking, capital of ““Manchukuo”, stated that the Kwan- 
tung army stood “ready to oppose the entry of Central 
Chinese troops into North China”. In other words, the 
Japanese military authorities were actually announcing, 
as the newspapers had intimated, that their forces were 
ready to give protection to the proposed Northern Autono- 
mous Government just as they had done in the case of 
*Manchukuo”. 

“A man may plan well a thousand dtl but to bring 
his plans to fruition, that is indeed a different matter.” 
Thus, or in words to that effect, spoke a Chinese sage of 
long ago. There is no denying the truth of his statement ; 
and even the allegedly astute and sagacious statesmen of 
“Dai Nippon” have sometimes had to learn it, much to 
their disappointment and chagrin. Among those who had 
been selected by the Japanese militarists as officials of the 
proposed new State were General Sung Cheh-yuan, garrison 
commander of the Peiping-Tientsin district; General 
Han Fu-chu, chairman of the Shantung Provincial Govern- 
ment; General Shang Chen, chairman of the Hopei 
Provincial Government ; and Yin Ju-keng, administrative 
commissioner of the Luantung district of the Demilitarized 
Zone. When the time came for the gathering of these 
dignitaries in Peiping for the declaration of independence of 
the proposed new State, General Han Fu-chu declined to 
put in an appearance ; General Shang begged to be excused 
on account of an alleged cold; and General Sung had 
business in Tientsin. Thus the launching of the scheme had 
to be postponed. However, Yin Ju-keng, who had been 
educated in Japan, had married a Japanese woman, the 
sister of a Japanese army officer of high rank, and had 
received his appointment as commissioner of the Luantung 
district at the instigation of the Japanese militarists, was 
~quite ready to do the bidding of his benefactors. On Novem- 
ber 25th, he proclaimed the autonomy of Eastern Hopei, 
including the Demilitarized Zone, and formed “The 
Autonomous Government of Eastern Hopei” with head- 
quarters at Tung-chow, and with himself as head of the 
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new regime. On the following day the Nanking Government 
issued an order for his dismissal and punishment, an order 
which up to the time of writing has not been carried out. 
A fairly reliable report from Chinese sources, however, 
states that in September, 1937, he was executed by the 
Japanese military authorities because, it was alleged, he 
had “betrayed Japanese military secrets and had been 
unable to control his troops”’.* 

On December 3, 1935, China’s Minister of War, General. 
Ho Ying-chin, accompanied by the chairmen of Fukien 
and Kiangsi Provinces, arrived in Peiping for the purpose 
of engaging in negotiations with Major-General Doihara, 
commander of the Japanese Kwantung army and chief 
protagonist of the so-called Northern Autonomy Movement, 
in the hope that there might be worked out a solution of 
the crisis satisfactory to all parties concerned. Although 
the task allotted by the Nanking Government to General 
Ho was an exceedingly difficult one, he was assisted to no 
small extent by the fact that Generals Sung Cheh-yuan, 
Han Fu-chu and Shang Chen, all of whom, as we have 
seen, had been selected by the Japanese militarists as 
members of the proposed new government, showed little 
disposition to fall in with the new plan. Ho Ying-chin’s 
position was also considerably strengthened by the fact 
that the proposals for an autonomous government for North 
China was causing consternation throughout the entire 
world, and that about that time both Mr. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State for the United States, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foreign Secretary for Great Britain, came out with 
public utterances in which Japan was reminded that the 
Western world was not so much preoccupied with the 
Italo-Ethiopian situation as to be indifferent to what was 
taking place in North China. By the middle of December 
a compromise was arrived at, by which the issue was 
settled, at least temporarily. By this arrangement there was 
established an organization to be known as the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council, which would manage the affairs 
of the two-named provinces. The status of the other three 
provinces was left unchanged. This new administrative body 
was quietly inaugurated at Peiping on December 18th, with 


* China Weekly Review, Sept. 25, 1937, P- 52. 
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General Sung Cheh-yuan as chairman. The Council was to 
have a Standing Committee of five members and was to be 
under the nominal control of Nanking. 

At once this arrangement became the subject of con- 
siderable and violent criticism on the part of numerous 
spokesmen for Japan. The Japanese militarists were angry. 
For once their best laid schemes had “gang aglee”, and 
they had failed to get the thing they were after. Con- 
sequently, it was not long before General Sung Cheh-yuan’s 
regime was being conveniently accused of anti-Japanese 
activities. A disturbance between some Japanese soldiers 
and Chinese guards at the Chaoyang Gate of Peiping, on 
January 5, 1936, and the alleged molestation of Japanese 
storekeepers by Chinese soldiers and police at Taku, gave 
the Japanese an opportunity for more of their characteristic 
protests, which were accompanied by the following demands : 
An apology by General Sung Cheh-yuan, stricter supervision 
over the Chinese police and troops at Taku, immediate 
arrest and punishment of the persons responsible for 
“invading” Japanese-owned stores, an indemnity for 
damage suffered by Japanese nationalists as a result of the 
incident, immediate cessation of anti-Japanese activities by 
Chinese troops and police, and assurance that there would 
be no recurrence of such activities. The Chinese strictly 
maintained that the shops in question belonged to Chinese 
drug dealers who had established Japanese connections and 
adopted Japanese names in order to evade suppression by 
the authorities. Nevertheless, assurance that he would 
purge his troops of anti-Japanese elements was given to the 
Japanese military authorities in Tientsin by General Sung 
Cheh-yuan, who also promised that he would strive to 
settle all outstanding Sino-Japanese problems with sincerity.* 
_ The foregoing record of outstanding events should serve 
to show unmistakably Japan’s intentions with reference to 
the Republic of China, and to set forth the manner in 
which, by a vigorous and determined campaign of sub- 
jugation in North China, she sought to carry out these 
intentions. However, should one need it, he may get a still 
fuller appreciation of the extent of Japanese encroachment 
upon China’s sovereignty during the year 1935, from the 


* China Weekly Review, Jan. 18, 1936, p. 231. 
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following chronological record of hitherto unmentioned 
acts of aggression: March 16th, Japanese Kwantung 
army issues order prohibiting the entry of Chinese workers 
and peasants into the north-east. May goth, Japanese troops 
demonstrated in front of the Hopei Provincial Government 
headquarters at Tientsin. June 3rd, Japanese troops in 
Tientsin staged large-scale sham battle in the city’s streets. 
June 5th, Japanese troops in Tientsin staged another 
demonstration. June 14th, Japanese aeroplanes recon- 
noitered movements of evacuating Chinese troops from 
North China, causing exodus of panic-stricken residents of 
Peiping and Tientsin, June 16th, Japanese aeroplanes 
made observation flights to Paoting, Peiping and Tientsin. 
June 17th, Japanese aeroplanes repeated performance. 
July gist, new Japanese barracks at Shanhaikwan com- 
pleted. September goth, Chinese authorities at Swatow 
having detained smuggled rice from Formosa, three Japanese 
destroyers arrive on the scene. October ist, Japanese 
merchants at Swatow refuse to pay the Kwantung Provincial 
rice tax. November 3rd, Japanese pressure forced the 
resignation of Colonel Yuan Liang, Mayor of Peiping. 
November 14th, large bodies of Japanese troops arrive at 
Shanhaikwan, and several Japanese warships arrive at 
Chingwantao and Tsingtau. November 17th, twelve thou- 
sand more Japanese troops arrive at Shanhaikwan. Novem- 
ber 18th, arrival of Japanese troops is reported at all passes 
along the Great Wall. November 24th, additional one 
thousand Japanese troops arrived at Kupeikow. November 
26th, Japanese troops detained trains at Tientsin and 
Fengtai, holding up traffic. November 27th, landing field 
of the China National Aviation Corporation at Tientsin 
occupied by the Japanese. November 28th, more Japanese 
troops arrive at the various passes along the Great Wall. 
December ist, Japanese troops continue to march into the 
Great Wall from Manchuria, and three thousand more of 
them arrive at Shanhaikwan, bringing heavy artillery. 
December grd, Japanese aerodrome at Tientsin completed. 
December 16th, Japanese aerodrome at Miyun, Hopei, 
completed. 
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Tue SMUGGLING CONSPIRACY 


Early in the year 1935, there had commenced to develop 
in Japan, particularly among the business interests, definite 
opposition to the aggressive policy of Japanese militarists 
in China, and a spirit of resentment, and even rebellion, 
against the heavy taxation due to ever-increasing appro- 
priations for the army and navy. It became evident that if 
the Seiyukai, or Military Party, was to retain its pre- 
dominant power in the government, something would have 
to be done to stem this tide of dissatisfaction, and curb the 
daily growing opposition to the government’s China policy. 
Accordingly, Japanese militarists hit upon a plan so brazen, 
unethical and indefensible as to be almost unbelievable, 
were it not by positive and incontrovertible evidence proven 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. This plan consisted of a 
gigantic scheme for bribing Japanese merchants, traders, 
and big business concerns by offering them military pro- 
tection for wholesale smuggling of merchandise into China 
by way of the territory under domination of the Japanese 
army. Actually this plan served a double purpose, for while 
it acted as a sop to disgruntled Japanese taxpayers, it also 
served seriously to undermine the financial stability of the 
Nanking Government by curtailing appallingly its Customs 
revenue. According to Hollington O. Tong, Superintendent 
of Chinese Customs at Shanghai, Customs receipts normally 
amounting to $800,000,000 (Chinese) annually were’ 
decreased by the sum of $200,000,000 (Chinese) during the 
year 1935- 

The existence of the Demilitarized Zone in Hopei, and 
the establishment of the East Hopei Autonomous Council, 
greatly facilitated the promotion and growth of this nefarious 
traffic, with the result that during the latter part of 1935 
and early part of 1936 there was an astounding influx of 
imports into North China by way of this territory. In some 
instances duty was paid on these goods to the East Hopei 
Autonomous authorities, but it was paid on a very much 
lower scale than the legitimate import tariff. In other in- 
stances, however, they were landed at various points on 
the North China coast without the payment of any duty 
whatsoever. Rapidly there developed a prodigious traffic 
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in smuggled merchandise, beside which even the most’ 
fabulous exploits of those who lived when smuggling was in 
its heyday fade into insignificance. This traffic was carried 
on mainly by Japanese and Koreans, and was not only 
made possible, but was actually fostered, by the Japanese 
army commanders in the region of Shanhaikwan. These 
militarists demanded the removal of Chinese Customs 
patrols from the Great Wall on the alleged grounds that 
this territory had been ceded to the “Manchukuo” Govern- 
ment under the terms of the Tangku Truce. This forced 
withdrawal from vantage points on the Great Wall seriously 
hampered the activities of the Chinese Customs officials. 
Moreover, these officials were still further embarrassed by 
the fact that in all their activities they were compelled to 
proceed with the utmost caution lest some disturbance 
should arise which the Japanese might use as a pretext for 
further unreasonable demands. 

In the hope of averting any such trouble, the Chinese 
Customs authorities called in all revolvers with which their 
officers had been armed. As might be expected, such a 
step only served to embolden the Japanese and Korean 
smugglers, who now came out into the open and armed 
themselves with clubs, rifles and revolvers. By September, 
1935, there were estimated to be as many as four hundred 
Koreans and two hundred Japanese openly engaged in 
smuggling goods into North China. 

In order to make the job a thorough one, the Japanese 
naval authorities now came into the picture. The Chinese 
Maritime Customs were notified firmly that their armed 
preventive ships must remain outside a three-mile limit 
from the coast of the so-called Demilitarized Zone, and 
were warned that if they so much as stopped a Japanese 
vessel, or an unidentifiable vessel which could be shown to 
have a claim to Japanese protection, at a point farther than 
three miles from the coast, they would be considered as 
pirates, and treated accordingly. In this way the preventive 
ships of the Chinese Maritime Customs were rendered 
entirely functionless, and all sea work in that area became 
impossible and futile ; for since Japanese-owned or chartered 
vessels were not obliged by Japanese law to fly their flags, or: 
to carry any mark indicating their nationality, they could 
proceed from Dairen, the base of all this illicit traffic, to 
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any point on 'the Chinese coast without the slightest fear of 
molestation. 

On land Customs officers, lacking all form of protection, 
were browbeaten and assaulted by Japanese and Korean 
ruffians who in considerable numbers escorted all illicit 
cargoes. In many cases the Japanese consular police, or 
other Japanese authorities, were actually eye-witnesses to 
these attacks upon Customs officers, but refused to come to 
their aid. Moreover, there were occasions upon which 
Customs authorities were humiliated by being forced to 
meet demands made by the Japanese authorities for redress 
and compensation for supposedly illegal actions and assaults 
by Customs officers, the charges being based on statements 
made by Japanese and Korean smugglers. The result of this 
sort of thing was that the commercial life of that area was 
reduced to chaos by the staggering amount of illicit cargo 
thrown daily upon the market. Moreover, as this stream of 
illicit cargo gradually spread out from the North China 
territory, it had the same disastrous effect upon the com- 
mercial life in other parts of the country. 

Probably in all world history there has been no situation 
so unique and astonishing as that which arose from this 
strangling of Customs authority in Eastern Hopei. At 
Nanlichuang, and at other points along the coast near to 
the railway stations of Nantassu, Peitaiho, Liushouying 
and Changli; vessels of all kinds daily discharged vast 
quantities of sugar, artificial silk, cotton and woollen 
piece goods, paraffin, dyes, cigarette-papers and other 
articles. The work of unloading these vessels was carried 
on under the supervision of gangs of rough Japanese and 
Koreans armed with clubs and other more dangerous 
weapons, who viciously attacked any Customs officer who 
appeared on the scene. Exceedingly low taxes were collected 
by the illegal autonomous council, and the goods were then 
transported by carriers, pack mules, and all kinds of con- 
veyances, to the above-mentioned railway stations, whence 
they were accepted for shipment on payment of freight to 
other places, chiefly Tientsin. 

Over these shipments the Chinese Customs had no 
control or supervision of any kind. At Chinwangtao, which 
was the railhead for illicit cargo from Nanlichuang, an 
attempt was made to exercise control. It was, however, a 
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complete fiasco. Korean and Japanese ruffians, armed with 
sticks and stones, in overwhelming numbers assaulted the 
Customs officers, who received no protection from the 
police. The cargo was duly shipped, freight being paid to 
the railway. 

At Chinwangtao, Nantassu and Peitaiho, the railway 
depots were continually stacked with illicit cargoes awaiting 
transportation ; and from the coast to these stations an 
endless chain of carts, pack mules and carriers added daily 
to the store. In making his report to the government, the 
Superintendent of Customs stated that upon one visit to 
Tientsin he found in the railway yards “some forty thousand 
bags of sugar in addition to quantities of paraffin oil, 
artificial silk, woollen and cotton piece goods, canned 
goods, wire netting, dyes, etc. ; but,” he added, “this is 
not all, for a great part of the cargo arriving is taken delivery 
of at Tientsin, and is transported by cart to the Japanese 
Concession, where not only are all godowns filled to over- 
flowing, but owners of shops and private houses are reaping 
a rich harvest by leasing their premises for storage 
purposes.”’* 

It is significant to note that with a very few exceptions 
all of this illicit cargo was of Japanese manufacture or 
origin. Customs officers, although not permitted to operate 
within railway premises, were given access to all railway 
invoices, and the following statement of arrivals at the 
Tientsin East railway station during the period August 1, 
1935, to May 6, 1936, gives some indication of the amount 
of this cargo forced upon China and distributed through the 
railways: Artificial silk yarn, 95,632 bags; white sugar, 
622,081 bags ; cigarette-papers, 6,407 bags ; piece goods; 
26,023 packages ; miscellaneous, 30,329 cases. A very rough 
but conservative estimate of the duty evaded on this illicit 
cargo gives a figure somewhere between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 (Chinese).t From her Customs receipts China 
received her principal income ; and by them her numerous 
foreign loans were secured. To allow them, therefore, to 


* See Report of Supt. of Customs, H. O. Tong, June 15, 1936, given in 
full in China Year Book, 1936, pp. 140-42. 

¢ For fuller discussion see ‘‘The Unabated Smuggling Situation in North 
China”, being Information Bulletin, Vol. I—No. 2, published by the Council 
of International Affairs, Nanking, China, Aug. 21, 1936. 
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dwindle and finally to disappear was a contingency fraught 
with the gravest of danger, and one to which China dare 
not bow without a struggle. Accordingly she lodged repeated 
protests with Japan concerning the participation of her 
nationals in these smuggling enterprises, but no satisfactory 
reply was ever received. On May 15, 1936, China made 
her sixth protest to Japan in this matter, in language 
courteous but dignified. The note read : 


In regard to the unwarranted interference to which the 
Customs preventive service has been subjected by the Japanese 
military at Chinwangtao and the protection afforded to the 
Japanese and Korean smugglers, the ““Waichiaopu” has had the 
honour of addressing to you several notes of protest to which, 
however, no satisfactory reply has hitherto been received from 
the Japanese Government. 

I wish now to reiterate that in taking appropriate measures 
to prevent smuggling the Chinese Maritime Customs are exer- 
cising functions inherent in their duties of safeguarding the 
integrity of the State revenue and that the exercise of such 
powers of prevention admits no interference from any sources. 

As clearly pointed out in the previous notes in which the 
‘‘Waichiaopu” requested the Japanese Government to take 
effective steps to restrain their mnilitary authorities from further 
unwarranted and illegal interference with the preventive function 
of the Chinese Customs, there is no reference in the Tangku 
Agreement to the question of armed Customs vessels nor can 
any articles of the said Agreement be construed as imposing any 
restrictions on the anti-smuggling activities of armed Customs 
patrols or preventive vessels. 

The repeated requests made by the Chinese Government on 
the ground of China’s sovereign rights and for the protection 
of legitimate trade interests both Chinese and foreign have, 
however, been ignored by the Japanese Government, with the 
result that smuggling has increased to the extent of impairing 
the integrity of the Chinese national revenue. 

According to information received by the Foreign Office, 
Japanese and Korean smugglers are taking advantage of the 
serious impairment of the efficacy of the Customs preventive 
service. 
~ A large number of junks and motor-driven vessels, some as 
large as 500 tons, have been employed for smuggling along the 
coast from Lutai to Chinwangtao, while the landing and trans- 
portation of smuggled goods have been carried on without the 
fear of seizure by the Customs. By means of the railways, illicit 
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goods have been shipped southward and dumped on the various 
markets. 

As regards the smuggling situation on land, immense quanti- 
ties of smuggled goods from Chinwangtao have been brought 
to Tientsin and various places in the interior via the Peiping- 
Mukden Railway and a large percentage of these goods have 
also reached the southern ports via the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 

At Shanhaikwan and other places the audacity of armed 
Japanese and Korean smugglers has been amazing, numerous 
cases having occurred in which Customs officers were attacked 
with impunity and goods already seized by the Customs were 
recovered by force. 

As a result of such smuggling, it is estimated that the loss 
of revenue suffered by the Maritime Customs from last August 
to April this year amounted to over $25,000,000, while the figure 
for the month of April alone was no less than $8,000,000, thus 
indicating the rapid deterioration of the position. 

The unprecedented seriousness of the situation has been 
the cause of grave concern to Chinese and foreign traders as 
well as far-sighted observers in Japan. As failure to take im- 
mediate steps to curb such illegal activities would result in 
further increase of smuggling with the consequences of reducing 
the revenue and impairing the national finances of China, the 
Chinese Government is constrained to lodge a further protest 
with the Japanese Government. 

I therefore ask you to be good enough to transmit to your 
government the above views with the request that immediate 
steps be taken to restrain the Japanese military authorities from 
further interference with the preventive functions of the Customs 
and to withdraw the protection hitherto enjoyed by Japanese 
and Korean smugglers. 

I further request that such smuggling concerns as the Shih 
Ho Transportation Company mentioned in the previous notes 
of protest be immediately dissolved and that other prompt 
measures be taken for the effective suppression of Japanese and 
Korean smugglers at Chinwangtao and other places. 


Signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


That protest was ignored by the Japanese Government. 
That is not surprising, for it was just about this time that 
Major-General Matsumuro submitted to the Japanese army 
of occupation in Manchuria his famous memorandum in 
which he declared brazenly that, “The smuggling of 
Japanese goods into China is a determined step of the 
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Imperial Government to hasten the establishment of a 
special political set-up in North China, which will be under 
our sole control. Once this objective is achieved, all political, 
economic and military issues with respect to that region 
will be settled in entire accord with our wishes. 

“Despite the failure of the recent popular autonomous 
movement under our aegis, of which the sole outcome 
was the advent of the East Hopei independent regime, 
the Imperial Government has to take advantage of the 
situation in positively pushing the smuggling activities 
as an effective cudgel against the Chinese authorities. 
Through this measure it should be able to dump large 
quantities of Japanese commodities in China, thereby 
reducing the danger of our domestic overproduction ; and 
to wrest from British and American interests their shares 
in the North China market. By bringing about lower 
prices in North China, we can not only shut out European 
and American merchandise, but also win the confidence of a 
people whose consumptive capacity and buying power we 
have raised. The dispatch of our vanguards, the ronins, into 
the interior of North China to conduct special activities, to 
bring the various pro-Japanese elements at various places 
under one fold and to clip the wings off the military powers in 
North China, cannot fail to instil into the mind of North 
China authorities and people a general fear of our Empire. As 
a test of the mettle of local officials, the smuggling activities 
with their inevitable bribery and other corrupting tend- 
encies have been encouraged. The more the smuggling 
activities, the greater will be China’s losses in Customs 
receipts. Thus the smuggling policy could be utilized to 
exact from China a most favourable tariff to our goods. 
There is a possibility that the Chinese authorities may give 
in on this issue. 

“Owing to the deep impression made by the Imperial 
army on the Chinese mind, our nationals who carry on 
subversive activities in North China have rarely sustained 
any insult or injury. Even the illegal activities of the ronins 
have very seldom been interfered with, or protested against 
with the Japanese Consulates, by the Chinese officials and 

eople. Naturally these activities have become unusually 
important. They revealed the complacency and impotence 
of Chinese officials, which heightened the discontent of the 
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masses. Under our control Manchuria has had no room for 
the activities of the ronins. But such is not the case in North 
China where the ronins have made greater headway with 
their licence and lawlessness than in Manchuria. Their 
influx into the former from the latter place as well as from 
other points in China has brought in its wake meritorious 
services to our Empire which cannot be overlooked.” 

The close of the year 1936 found the situation un- 
changed. Customs preventive officers continued to be 
debarred from exercising contro], and preventive measures 
remained ineffective. An increased volume of illicit cargo 
was entering North China, and was greatly augmenting the 
already huge stocks accumulated at Tientsin, and awaiting 
distribution to the interior. It was estimated that the duty 
evaded during the year 1935 amounted to $50,000,000 
(Chinese) .* , 

An evidence of the brazenness with which the smuggling 
enterprise was carried on is to be found in the following 
copy of a circular letter sent out in December, 1936, by a 
Japanese firm doing business under the aegis of the 
Japanese Concession at Tientsin. 


Dear Sirs, 

Don’t you aware that if you import your cargo through 
Chitung district via Dairen you can save three quarters on the 
import duty as compared with the Tientsin Maritime Customs ? In 
other words, it means to save you considerably on the cost of goods 
and, consequently, it will enable you to meet the competitive prices 
in this Market. 

We are the only JAPANESE TRANSPORTERS which you 
may entrust for bringing such cargo as from Dairen to Tientsin. 
With regard to the charges, we will charge you the net expenses 
between Dairen and Tienstin besides a small handling fee. Our 
Dairen office is always ready to render you such services as may be 
Savoured. 

If you have anything to ship from Dairen to Tientsin or from 
here to outports please ring up this office. We will immediately send 
our representative to your office to give you the accurate estimate. 

Looking forward to be of service to_you in your problems. 

Yours faithfully, 


*See Report of Commissioner of Customs, Sir Frederick Maze, in 
China Weekly Review, Jan. 30, 1937, p. 310. 
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NARCOTICS 


Japan has persistently claimed that one reason for her 
interference in the affairs of Manchuria and North China is 
the alleged maladministration of these territories ; and she 
has repeatedly boasted that if she were given a free hand 
she would eliminate all such abuses. In the light of such 
claims a survey of the ghastly situation which developed 
with reference to the traffic in narcotics, after Japan took 
over control there, must not be omitted from this work. 

A certain United States army officer once declared that 
in appraising Japan’s military strength one must not over- 
look the question of narcotics ; for, said he, the opium and 
heroin trade are potent factors in Nippon’s conquest of the 
Asiatic mainland. He pointed out that this trade in narcotics, 
while conducted by a nondescript crowd of Japanese ronin 
and Korean adventurers, was well organized and should 
be classified along with the army as a definite branch of 
Japan’s conquering and pacifying system. Opium and 
heroin has played an important part in Japan’s conquest of 
Manchuria and North China; they are cash products 
which bring quick returns and high profits, and their wide- 
spread use has a deadening effect upon the populace, thus 
facilitating pacification both preceding and following 
military conquest. 

It is a significant fact that the trade in narcotics has always 
followed the Japanese Imperial army. When Formosa was 
taken over, at the close of the first Sino-Japanese War in 
1895, the Japanese Government created an opium mono- 
poly. At the time it was stated that this was done with a 
view to “facilitating suppression”. But forty-three years 
have elapsed since then and the monopoly still exists and 
continues to bring in a tremendous revenue. The same thing 
happened in Manchuria as soon as the Japanese army took 
over. Reports of the League of Nations have for years told 
of the illicit manufacture of opium derivatives by Japanese 
and Korean interests within the Kwantung leased territory 
of South Manchuria ; and it is now positively known that 
one of Japan’s first official acts following the formation of 
the puppet State of ““Manchukuo” was the creation of an 
opium monopoly which produces and sells not only opium 
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but also opium derivatives. Nothing can be said, of course, 
to excuse or condone Chinese retailers for participating in 
this nefarious traffic, but the point at issue is that the 
Japanese, in spite of their declared intention to improve the 
administration of these territories, brought about conditions 
infinitely worse than those which previously existed ; for 
while the Chinese had raised poppies and produced opium, 
the business was illegal and subject to suppression. It 
remained for the Japanese to commercialize the narcotic 
trade and officially propagate its use among the people 
generally in Manchuria and North China, though they 
make very strenuous efforts to keep drugs out of Japan, and 
strictly prohibit their use among the Japanese. 

In 1935 Miss Muriel Lester, well-known English social 
worker, spent considerable time studying the narcotic 
situation in Manchuria and the Demilitarized Zone in North 
China. Her reports were made public by the Committee on 
Opium and Narcotics of the League of Nations ; and they 
not only showed the hideous nature of the dope traffic in 
these territories, but also proved beyond question that the 
Demilitarized Zone was being used as a base for the further 
propagation of the traffic south of the Great Wall. Com- 
munique number 33, issued by this committee, stated upon 
authority of an official bulletin issued by the “Manchukuo” 
Government that there were at that time 210,000 drug 
addicts and 900,000 opium smokers, smoking 1642 tons 
annually. This was three years after Japan took over in 
Manchuria. 

The centre of Japanese traffic in narcotics is to be found 
in the Kwantung leased territory where the Opium Mon- 
opoly Bureau is established. From this fountain-head the 
flow of narcotics goes out into all the large cities in 
Manchuria, and, according to one who has studied the situ- 
ation at first hand, has been a most effective weapon in 
subduing the Chinese masses, physically as well as spiritually, 
throughout Manchuria, Jehol and North China. Says this 
same authority, “In every hsien and district there must be 
one or two opium retail stores, the chiéfs in charge all being 
appointed by the general Opium Monopoly Bureau, their 
duty being to encourage the sale of opium and manufactured 
drugs within their respective localities. Within the city of 
Mukden there are no less than five hundred opium retail 
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stores, whose locations are all designated by the Japanese- 
Manchukuo authorities. This number, let it be pointed out, 
does not in any way include the many private opium selling 
establishments.”* Another correspondent, describing the 
situation existing in the Heilungkiang Province, says, 
“Recently opium smoking has been greatly increased. 
Insignificant merchants, gentry, students, apprentices, all 
have taken up opium smoking. As numerous as trees in the 
forest new opium retail establishments have been opened. 
They are all under Japanese control and protection and 
boast such attractive names as “A Peach Garden Outside of 
the World”, “Refreshing House’’, or “A Tower of Sleeping 
on the Clouds”. 

Japan has also gone in for the cultivation of the poppy in 
a big way. In 1935 there were in Manchuria about one 
million acres in which the Japanese compelled farmers to 
plant the opium poppy. 

The Japanese Concessions in Tientsin and Peiping have 
become vicious centres of this traffic. There under Japanese 
protection the use of opium and heroin is degrading hundreds 
of thousands. Perhaps the most ghastly situations of all are 
those to be found in: Mukden and Harbin. Here it is estimated 
that thousands die annually as a result’ of their addiction to 
drugs. The sale of heroin and morphia in these areas is 
absolutely unlimited. There is no cfficial interference. A 
condition exists, which, if not arrested, will certainly de- 
bauch almost an entire people. As a Christian officer in the 
Manchurian army has expressed it, ““The whole population 
is committing suicide through narcotics”. It is entirely 
beside the point to say that the Japanese authorities are 
unable to control the situation. They seem to find no 
difficulty whatever in controlling any other situation which 
they deem undesirable or incompatible with their aims and 
ambitions. 

In May, 1936, conditions in Harbin became so dreadful 
that even the Harbin Times, locally regarded as the mouth- 
piece of the Japanese Kwantung army, published a sensa- 
tional article in which it deplored the widespread use of 
heroin in the city. There were, the report stated, many 
thousands of addicts, the greater number being young 


* China Weekly Review, July 13, 1935, Pp. 224. 
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people from eighteen to twenty-eight, some of them being 
even children ten years of age, and about twenty per cent of 
all addicts being girls. A chain of heroin dens run exclusively 
by Japanese and Koreans extended all over the city, not 
only in the central part of town but also in the suburbs. On 
the average these addicts were spending about three dollars 
a day for heroin. 

Conditions in Harbin went from bad to worse, until 
in November, 1936, a monster mass meeting was held to 
protest against this Japanese-fostered traffic. Said the chair- 
man of that meeting, ‘‘Never in the history of our city has 
there been such a growth of the drug vice as we see it now on 
every side. Our efforts to check it are being earnestly 
watched by hundreds of parents whose children have gone 
astray and are now in the clutches of this dreadful vice. 
The evil is spreading like a fire. The present increase in 
crime is to be attributed to this drug evil ; as the addicts are 
confirmed criminals ready to do anything to satisfy their 
craving. The more they use these drugs the more violent 
becomes their craving, until at last they drop dead from its 
overuse.” 

Strong resolutions were passed calling upon the Japanese- 
Manchukuo authorities to close these hundreds of opium 
and narcotic dens ; but, as one who was present at the 
meeting stated, “The general opinion was that no good 
would ensue from these efforts, as they were at variance 
with the standing policy of the Japanese-Manchukuo 
authorities.” 

In June, 1937, at Geneva, the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations strongly denounced Japan’s 
policy on the Asiatic mainland. At this time there was 
brought to the attention of the Commission the fact that 
since the Japanese occupation of Manchuria there had been 
a seventeen per cent increase in the area of land under 
poppy cultivation, and a twenty-eight per cent increase in 
the revenue realized from this traffic. The Japanese delegate 
on this Committee, Mr. Yokoyama, stated that he had no 
reason to doubt the bona-fide charactér of the information 
presented. He was shocked by these reports, hesaid, and would 
bring them to the attention of the Japanese Government. 
One wonders if Mr. Yokoyama, a gentleman intelligent 
enough to be appointed as a member of this Commission, 
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really believed that the Japanese Government needed to 
be informed of the situation. 


SUPPRESSION OF STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


Shortly after the establishment of the East Hopei 
Autonomous Council, under Yin Ju-keng, the Japanese 
military authorities embarked upon still another enterprise 
by which they hoped to further their designs for the subju- 
gation of North China. 

At that time there were in Peiping about sixty secondary 
schools and colleges, and in Tientsin about twenty-eight. 
The students in these institutions were intensely patriotic, 
and formed themselves into organizations for the express 
purpose of conducting anti-Japanese propaganda, and of 
thwarting the new effort of Japanese militarists to 
extend the autonomy movement into the whole of North 
China. To the. Nanking Government these students made 
vociferous appeals for the adoption of a strong foreign policy 
and for active resistance to Japanese aggression. They con- 
ducted frequent parades and demonstrations, which were 
participated in by thousands of youths of both sexes. At such 
times they displayed banners bearing such slogans as 
“Declare war upon Japan” ; “Down with the traitor Yin 
Ju-keng”’ ; “Long live the Chinese nation” ; “Struggle for 
the freedom of our country” ; “Down with the Japanese 
robbers who oppress the Chinese people” ; “Down with the 
three principles of Hirota” ; etc. These students endured all 
manner of hardships travelling from town to town, from 
village to village, exhorting the people and fraternizing with 
the soldiers. Forever they were sowing seeds of resentment 
and rebellion against the Japanese yoke which they saw 
daily being more securely fastened upon the Chinese nation. 

Realizing that this student body was a force to be reck- 
oned with, which in times past had become powerful and 
articulate, forcing the hands of the government, and that 
there was no group in all China more strongly and bitterly 
opposed to Japanese aggression, and more determined to 
resist it, the Japanese military felt that the time had come to 
turn their attention in this direction. Accordingly, General 
Hayao Tada, commander of the Japanese forces in North 
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China, issued a statement in which he frankly portrayed the 
Japanese plan for regulating the educational system of the 
northern provinces. He declared that it was Japan’s wish to 
have the schools and colleges of Hopei and Chahar entirely 
divorced from the Ministry of Education at Nanking. He 
furthermore served notice upon the Hopei-Chahar author- 
ities that student demonstrations must cease, and that if the 
Chinese were themselves unable to cope with the situation 
the Japanese military would take suitable measures. The 
Chinese authorities were thus forced to forbid student 
demonstrations, to employ most drastic measures and to use 
harsh and brutal methods against any groups of students 
whose patriotic fervour led them to disregard the issued 
order. 


REVISION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Next the attention of the Japanese militarists was 
turned to the textbooks used in the schools of North China. 
Stupidly oblivious of, or stubbornly ignoring, the obvious 
fact that the anti-Japanese sentiment prevailing in China 
was in reality caused by a prolonged period of Japanese 
aggression, these militarists stolidly contended that all this 
ill-feeling was primarily due to anti-Japanese teachings in the 
Chinese schools. Acting, therefore, on the assumption that 
anti-Japanese sentiment could be broken down, and friend- 
ship for Japan created, by controlling the education of 
Chinese children, particularly in the subjects of history and 
geography, the Japanese authorities appointed an edu- 
cational commission to conduct an investigation of all 
Chinese schools in the so-called autonomous area. This 
commission, composed of Japanese and Manchukuoans 
from Mukden, after spending considerable time in the Zone, 
recommended the introduction of a new series of textbooks 
to replace those that had been in use in the primary schools 
since the establishment of the Nationalist regime in 1927. 
These new textbooks were printed in Mukden by a publish- 
ing house which had been established for the purpose of 
printing similar textbooks for the three Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria) following the Japanese occupation in 1931 ; 
and they were introduced into the schools of East Hopei 
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early in the summer of 1936. From these books, which were 
obviously designed to denationalize Chinese youths, were 
eliminated all patriotic sentiments, all references to historic 
events involving Sino-Japanese conflict and controversy, all 
chapters or paragraphs dealing with such subjects as the 
history, spirit, language and struggle of the Chinese people, 
all references to national martyrs, all references to the 
Revolution of 1911 on, and all lessons or passages referring 
to the National Government, to “our country’”’, to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and his party principles, to national defence, and 
to the promotion of Chinese native industries. All pictures of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the national flag were also eliminated.* 


HARASSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


In addition to forcing the use of these textbooks, the 
Japanese military, by threats and insinuations, attempted to 
force the Chinese educational authorities throughout the 
north to modify their teaching of history and geography, 
and of any other subjects which tended to stimulate patriotic 
sentiment. These militarists seemed obsessed of a mania for 
interpreting every expression of national loyalty and every 
patriotic sentiment as being anti-Japanese. Thus came about 
a situation in which teachers and professors in the schools and 
colleges of North China were never sure when they might be 
called to account for some alleged anti-Japanese statement 
made in the course of their classroom discussion ; for the 
Japanese authorities maintained a small army of spies which 
they employed to check up on these professors and their 
teachings. 

As a sample of the high-handed methods employed by 
the Japanese in this regard, there may be cited the case of 
Dr. Chiang Mo-lin, Chancellor of the Peiping National 
University, one of China’s most cultured gentlemen, and a 
graduate of Columbia University. One afternoon in Novem- 





* Space will not permit of a more lengthy analysis of this astounding 
situation. Those who wish to make a fuller study of the matter will find 
further information as follows: China Weekly Review, April 18, 1936, 
p. 231 ; an article on ‘“‘The Revision of School Textbooks in North China 

and the same journal Sept 5, 1936, an enlightening discussion and analysis 
under the caption, ‘‘Synthetic Textbooks in East Hopei, Designed to 
Denationalize Young Chinese.”’ 
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ber, 1935, several soldiers from the Japanese Embassy in 
Peiping made a noisy appearance at the compound where 
Dr. Chiang resided. Being told that the Chancellor was at his 
office in the university, they repaired to that spot, tramped 
unannounced into Dr. Chiang’s office and demanded that 
he accompany them at once to the Japanese barracks. Dr. 
Chiang told them that he was busy, but that he would call 
at the barracks at four-thirty. They reluctantly withdrew. 
At the time appointed the Chancellor arrived at the Jap- 
anese barracks, was pushed roughly into a small room and 
the door locked behind him. While private soldiers stood 
guard with fixed bayonets, a Japanese officer brusquely 
interrogated Dr. Chiang as to why he encouraged anti- 
Japanese sentiments among his students, and why his 
lectures were strongly anti-Japanese. “These charges are 
untrue,” the Chancellor replied courageously. “I would be 
a foolish man to waste my time on propaganda, for I know, 
and you know, that nothing in the world but force will stop 
Japan from taking over all of North China.” The Japanese 
officer interrupted him to declare that the military authorities 
had obtained possession of notebooks used by his students 
and that these notebooks contained “damaging quotations” 
from the Chancellor’s lectures. Dr. Chiang demanded to be 
shown the evidence, but was informed that the notebooks 
had been sent to the Japanese army headquarters in Man- 
churia. “You would better go to Mukden,” sneeringly 
replied the officer, ‘‘and talk it over with the army leaders 
there. A train leaves for Tientsin at six-thirty.” 

“You can force me to go, of course,” replied the 
Chancellor, “for I am unarmed ; but I advise you not to do 
this. You might keep the matter hushed up for two or three 
days ; but eventually the truth would leak out, and then 
every newspaper in America and Europe would blazon out 
the fact that the Japanese army had kidnapped the 
Chancellor of the Peiping National University, and abducted 
him from Chinese soil.” 

In the end the Japanese officer modified his attitude and 
asked Dr. Chiang Mo-Lin tosay nothing about his experience. 
Needless to say, Dr. Chiang has not complied with this 
officer’s request.* 


* cf. Abend & Billingham, Can China Survive ? pp. 251, 252. 
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Another instance is that of Dr. Hu Shih, China’s most 
noted philosopher. While this gentleman was at breakfast 
in his home in Peiping, a squad of Japanese soldiers forcibly 
entered, and in spite of his stout protests ransacked his study 
and all his private papers, seeking for evidences of anti- 
Japanese activity. 

The foregoing are but two of many such incidents 
which occurred during the early part of 1936. In view of 
such a situation it was not surprising that many of the larger 
educational institutions in Peiping and Tientsin gave serious 
consideration to removing their institutions far to the south 
or the south-west, and that some of them, namely, Peiping 
National University, Tsinghwa and Yenching Universities, 
had, early in 1936, already taken preliminary steps in that 
direction. 


Cuina’s New Front Towarp JAPAN 


During the closing months of 1936, the Japanese Govern- 
ment made repeated efforts to bring China to an acceptance 
of the Hirota Three Point Programme, the terms of which 
would have been humiliating to the Chinese people, and a 
violation of the political, economic and territorial integrity 
of the nation. Conference after conference was held between 
various representatives of Japan and the Chinese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, General Chang Chun ; but the Nanking 
Government was obdurate, and through its spokesman 
made it unmistakably clear to Japan that there would be no 
further concessions, but that China would “defend its 
territories with every resource at its command!” At the 
same time the common people of China were becoming 
more and more bitter and defiant in their attitude toward 
their longtime aggressor. There were constant clamourings 
for war against the invader, and repeated manifestations of 
the growing anger of the populace. At Chengtu, capital 
of Szechuan Province, two Japanese newspaper men 
were killed and two other Japanese injured by a Chinese 
mob ; at Hankow a Japanese Consular Policeman was shot 
dead by an unidentified assailant; and at Shanghai a 
Japanese sailor’ was shot down in the street and two of his 
companions wounded. Although each one of these incidents 
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was accompanied by a demonstration of Japanese naval and 
military force, and by energetic protestations on the part of 
the Tokyo Government, matters did not go any further. It 
almost’seemed that the Japanese militarists were coming to 
lack the assurance that had characterized their actions since 
September, 1931 ; and/in proportion, as this wavering and 
uncertainty on the part of Japan increased, so mounted up 
the spirit of the Chinese people, and so crystallized the 
determination of their leaders to stand firm, repudiate all 
compromise and, in the meantime, to steadfastly and assid- 
uously prepare for the eventuality of armed conflict. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Re- 
public, on October roth, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, on October 31st, 
were both celebrated throughout the country with an 
enthusiasm, optimism and unanimity which strikingly 
exemplified the new spirit of the nation. In celebration of the 
latter event the people of China, young and old, rich and 
poor, united in contributing a prodigious sum of money 
with which was purchased and presented to the General- 
issimo more than one hundred fighting ’planes of various 


types. 


INVASION OF SUIYUAN 


In November trouble which had been long brewing 
in Suiyuan came to a head. A large force of Manchukuoan 
and Mongolian troops, assisted by Japanese officers, and 
inspired by Japanese militarists who had long been endeav- 
ouring to set up another sphere of autonomy in the Suiyan 
Province, launched an invasion into this territory. Pro- 
vincial troops under the command of General Fu Tso-yi, 
chairman of the Suiyuan Political Council, put up a stiff 
resistance ; and immediately the whole Chinese nation 
rallied to the moral and material support of the Suiyuan 
troops. While the National Government prepared for what 
the whole world knew, if once started, would culminate in 
war with Japan, the Suiyuan defenders repulsed and held at 
bay the northern invaders, their morale being daily strength- 
thened and their effectiveness increased by large gifts of 
money and equipment from all parts of the country. On the 
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night of November 23rd, the Suiyuan provincial army 
launched a determined offensive, and on the following day, 
after a spectacular engagement with the invading troops, 
captured the important city of Peilingmiao. Besides being a 
brilliant military victory, the capture of this city put into 
the hands of the Chinese large quantities of munitions and 
foodstuffs, and important secret documents from the con- 
tents of which it was unmistakably proven that the under- 
lying motive of the invasion of Suiyuan was the long- 
cherished Japanese plan to effect a blockade against China 
by land, and to drive an effective wedge between China and 
Outer Mongolia, thus creating a Japanese protected and 
controlled puppet State as a buffer against Soviet Russia. 
Japan wavered, apparently nonplussed by the unexpected 
stiffening on the part of China and the outspoken dis- 
approval of Great Britain and the United States.* The world 
waited. 


Tue Sian Coup 


Then occurred the highly sensational event which 
while strictly speaking a domestic affair had a very definite 
and direct bearing upon the Sino-Japanese situation. On 
December 12th, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, commander 
of the so-called Communist Suppression Forces in the north- 
west, numbering some one hundred and twenty thousand 
officers and men, staged a surprise coup d’état at Sian, capital 
of Shensi Province, placing under detention China’s General 
issimo, Chiang Kai-shek, who was at that time visiting Sian, 
and a dozen or more other prominent government officials. 

While this act, by its very audaciousness and crude 
rashness, shocked the nation and astonished the world, to 
those within the inner circle at Nanking it was not entirely 
unexpected that the Young Marshal should attempt some 
kind of insurrection at this time ; for although the outside 
world had little knowledge of it, a crisis had been approach- 
ing at Sian for some weeks. As a matter of fact, it was an 
open secret that for many months Chang Hsueh-liang and 


*C. Y. W. Meng, cd pen Meeting its ‘Waterloo’ in Suiyuan’”’, December 
19, 1936, China Weekly Review. 
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his troops had taken no military action whatsoever against 
the Communists, whom they were sent to suppress, and that 
his officers and men were freely fraternizing with the o fficers 
and men of the Red Armies. Most of the officers and men of 
the so-called Communist Suppression Forces under Chang’s 
command, frequently spoken of as the Tungpei Army,* were 
formerly Manchurian troops who chafed under the fact that 
since 1931 they had been exiled from their homeland and 
their families. They were keenly resentfyl because of the 
apparent lack of any thought or plan, on the part of the 
Nanking Government, for winning back the lost territory, 
and because, instead of being given an opportunity to 
fight the Japanese and recover their homeland, they were 
constantly compelled to fight their own countrymen—the 
soldiers of the Red Armies. They furthermore complained 
that they were stationed in poverty-stricken areas, that 
their salaries were not being paid, and that munitions and 
food supplies from the Central Government were insufficient. 
The breach had without doubt been still further widened 
when General Chiang Kai-shek, upon his arrival at Sian in 
October, had delivered an address, in the course of which he 
had declared that China had two enemies, one external, the 
other internal, and that anyone who spoke of fighting the 
external enemy a thousand “‘li” away, and was not ready to 
fight the internal enemy right before him, was a traitor to the 
State. At this point the issue had become more or less clari- 
fied, the North-easterners demanding the adoption of a 
practical proposal for an anti-Japanese united front. They 
claimed that the Communists had offered to put their 
armies completely under General Chiang’s command, and 
had offered to place their Soviet-controlled areas under the 
control of the government, provided that the National 
Government at Nanking should be reorganized on a more 
democratic basis, and a strong anti-Japanese policy be 
adopted. There were numerous other incidents which led to 
daily mounting anger among the North-easterners, such as 
the signing of the German-Japanese alliance, the arrest of 
prominent leaders of the National Salvation Association 


* Tung = East, Pei = North, Men from the North-eastern Provinces, 
i.e., Manchuria, 

¢ An anti-Japanese organization which had long advocated armed 
tesistance to Japan. 
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and the suppression of certain publications at Shanghai, 
sensational developments in connection with the strikes of 
Chinese labourers in Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai and 
Tsingtau, the dispatch into Kansu of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s crack first army, and the news that the Gen- 
cralissimo was preparing to transfer Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang to some area where he could not fraternize with Com- 
munists, and to appoint one of his own generals as commander 
of the Tungpei forces. 

Early in December General Chiang Kai-shek had 
flown to Shansi for the purpose of personally investigating 
the alleged disloyalties of Chang Hsueh-liang, and, if 
possible, coming to satisfactory terms with the Tungpei 
army. Making his headquarters at Huachengchi, a 
health resort twenty miles from Sian, he had invited the 
Young Marshal and his officers to a conference. The confer- 
ence, however, was not held, owing to allegations that the 
Tungpei officers had prepared an ultimatum for war against 
Japan, and had adopted a so-called “United Front” 
programme with the Communists. On December gth, the 
situation had become more intense by a demonstration of 
some six thousand students, many of whom had formerly 
been enrolled in Manchurian universities, but had been 
driven out of their schools and homes following the Japanese 
occupation in 1931. During this demonstration a clash had 
occurred between the students and the Nationalist gen- 
darmes, in which two students, who happened to be children 
of Tungpei officers, were wounded. On the roth and 11th 
excitement was further increased by the circulation of 
rumours to the effect that the National Government had 
been compelled to reach an agreement with Japan for an 
anti-Red pact embracing the provinces of Hopei, Chahar 
and Suiyuan; and was, furthermore, planning to remove 
General Fu Tso-yi, head of the Suiyuan Government, who 
had thus far borne the brunt of the anti-Japanese resistance 
on that front. Following this came the shock of the recog- 
nition of “Manchukuo” by Germany and Italy, and the 
rumour that the National Government had had advance 
information on the matter, but had failed to notify the 
nation. 

The story of how the coup was staged, of the intensely 
significant events which transpired during the fourteen 
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days of the Generalissimo’s detention at Sian, of the manner 
of his release, and of the way in which the Central Govern- 
ment dealt with Chang Hsueh-liang does not belong 
here.* There are, however, several points which have 
very direct and highly significant bearing upon the 
subject of Sino-Japanese relationships. In the first 
place, as has already been shown, this event was the direct 
result of the continued and increasing Japanese aggression, 
was inspired by desperate determination to resist Japan 
and recover lost territory, and was perpetrated with the hope 
and in the belief that by such means the Central Govern- 
ment might be induced to abandon civil warfare and 
consolidate all of the country’s military forces in a united 
front against Japan. Then there is the fact that this incident 
demonstrated in a most remarkable way the unity of the 
nation and its loyalty to the Central Government and 
Chiang Kai-shek. If Japan had thought that this incident 
would lead to the elimination of General Chiang Kai-shek 
from the position ef leadership in the nation, a thing she has 
not hesitated to declare she so ardently desires, or if she had 
expected it to lead to fresh civil war, a thing by which she 
would have profited greatly, she was sadly mistaken. 
Chang Hsueh-liang was bombarded with a steady stream of 
telegrams from such outstanding military figures as Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Generals Yen Hsi-shan, Sung Cheh-yuan, 
Yu Han-mou, Han Fu-chu, Chang Fa-kwei, and from 
regional commanders in all parts of China. These messages 
not only urged the immediate release of the Generalissimo, 
but severely reprimanded the Young Marshal and threatened 
serious consequences if he continued in his folly. From all 
parts of the country, too, came messages to the Central 
Government and to Madame Chiang Kai-shek pledging 
unequivocal loyalty and devotion and a readiness to respond 
to whatever call for service might be sounded. Most import- 
ant of all, however, was the aftermath, which occurred 
during the meeting of the Third Plenary Session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the National Government. 
When this august body met in February, 1937, the matter of 
reconciliation between the Kuomintang and the Com- 


* For the most reliable and at the same time most enlightening and 
entertaining account, see Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, 
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munists was given special consideration, and a resolution 
was passed which listed four major conditions under which 
the Central authorities would be prepared to effect a 
reconciliation, namely : Abolition of the Red Army and the 
incorporation of its personnel into the nation’s armed 
forces under unified command ; Unification of government 
power in the hands of the Central Government and dissolu- 
tion of the so-called Chinese Soviet Republic and other 
organizations detrimental to government unity ; Absolute 
cessation of Communistic propaganda which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Three Peoples’ Principles ; and Stoppage 
of the class struggle which splits society into antagonistic 
classes and invites mutual destruction.* It is interesting to 
note that prior to the adoption of these conditions the 
Communists had issued a statement in which they had declared 
that for the purpose of “hastening national unification and 
resistance to Japan” they were prepared to suspend all 
attempts to overthrow the government and to adopt the 
following policies : (1) change the name of the Red Army 
to the National Revolutionary Army and place it under 
the command of the Military Affairs Commission ; (2) 
change the name of the Soviet Government to the Special 
Area Government of the Republic of China ; (3) realize a 
completely democratic form of government within the 
Soviet districts ; and (4) suspend the policy of land confis- 
cation and concentrate the efforts of the people on the 
tasks of national salvation, i.e. anti-Nipponism.t In other 
words, it was agreed that the time had’come for all Chinese, 
no matter what their political stripe or colour, to lay aside 
their differences, or at least to effect a compromise, and 
present a united front against Japan. For obvious reasons, 
of course, it was neither stated nor published in such words. 

During the first six months of 1937, the world did not 
hear much about what was taking place in China. Those 
who were in touch with the situation, however, or who had 
their ears to the ground, knew that the tension still existed, 
that both China and Japan seemed to be taking each other’s 
measure. China had no intention of entering into hostilities 
with Japan unless she was compelled to do so ; for she knew 


* cf. China Weekly Review, Feb. 26, 1937, p. 442. 
t Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, p. 425 f. 
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full well that she was not adequately prepared for such an 
emergency. There were, to be sure, many within the nation 
who had long been clamouring for war with Japan, and 
who were ready and eager to plunge headlong into such a 
conflict. There were others who knew that in such a step lay 
very grave danger of national suicide. Among these latter was 
General Chiang Kai-shek himself, and those who were most 
closely associated with him. Again and again the General- 
issimo had steered clear of situations which were charged 
with dynamite, or turned aside when he seemed to be upon 
the very brink of war. Resolutely he had refused to lead his 
country into a conflict which might lead them to irrevo- 
cable disaster. If he should be forced into such a situation, 
he stated repeatedly, he would not shrink from facing the 
inevitable ; but upon one thing he was determined, if his 
country must be swept into war it should not be a war of his 
making. Because of the stand he took he was branded by 
numerous overzealous patriots as pro-Japanese, and even a 
traitor ; but he held his ground. His spirit, and the spirit of his 
followers, was eloquently expressed in a great speech 
delivered at Nanking, in which he said, “We shall not forsake 
peace until there is no hope for peace. We shall not talk 
lightly of sacrifice until we are driven to the last extrem- 
ity which makes sacrifice inevitable. The sacrifice of an 
individual is insignificant, but the sacrifice of a nation 
is a mighty thing. For the life of an individual is finite, while 
the life of a nation is eternal. Granted a limit to conditions 
for peace, and a determination to make the supreme 
sacrifice, we should exert our best efforts to preserve peace 
with the determination to make the final sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, in order to consolidate and regenerate our nation.” 
In the meantime, China went ahead making steady and 
determined preparation against that day which everyone 
knew must come sooner or later. 

Japan, on her part, was no less determined to put 
through her programme for the Nipponization of North 
China ; but she seemed to be feeling her way carefully, and 
waiting for some incident that she might judge of sufficient 
moment to justify her once again letting loose the dogs of 
war in North China. By spring, 1937, she knew she dared 
not wait much longer. Every day she delayed increased 
China’s preparedness, and lessened her own chance for 
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success. She was “riding the tiger”. She must either dis-. 
mount and run the risk of being devoured, or sit tight and 
endeavour to club the tiger into submission. _ 

In midsummer the explosion came. Actually it was 
initiated by one of those “incidents” which have occurred 
so frequently in Japan’s career of aggression in China. A like 
incident might have happened in North China almost any 
day or night during the past several years, as all who have 
lived or sojourned in that country can readily testify. Ex- 
hibitions of mimic warfare, on the part of Japanese troops, 
in Chinese cities and rural communities, have during the 
past few years been a constant occurrence, and it was out of 
such activities that the trouble began on the evening of 
July 7th. A company of Japanese troops, engaged in a sham 
battle near the Marco Polo Bridge at Lukouchiao, about 
twenty miles west of Peiping, came into collision with 
Chinese troops whose duty it was to guard that bridge. The 
Japanese allege that they were fired upon by Chinese soldiers. 
This indeed would not be surprising, since the soldiers were 
entrusted with the defence of the bridge, and the man- 
ceuvres were carried out at midnight without any previous 
notification to the Chinese military authorities. The im- 
portant point is that Japanese reinforcements were immedi- 
ately rushed from Fengtai, began to close in upon the Chinese, 
and fighting ensued. In Shanghai the explosion occurred 
when a Japanese military officer was shot while attempting 
to enter by force a Chinese aeroplane hangar where he had no 
right to be. With other nations such incidents would have 
been settled diplomatically, but not so with Japan; for 
Japan was not seeking such settlement. 

What has happened since, including the ruthless bom- 
bardment and occupation of Tientsin and Peiping, the 
sweeping invasion of North China, the murderous and 
senseless strafing of Shanghai, Nanking and Canton, the 
devastation of large rural communities, the inexcusable 
slaughter of many thousands of non-combatants, and the 
complete disruption of Far Eastern commerce, are all 
things of such recent happening that it is not necessary to 
record them here. 
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APAN, single-handed and at a staggering sacrifice, 

fought Russia, drove her from Manchuria, and thus 

saved China. China should have been grateful for this, 
and should have gladly accorded to Japan the few modest 
requests she has since made. Believe it or not, that is the way 
one of Japan’s foremost publicists sizes it up in his attempt 
to explain some of the events recorded in the foregoing 
pages.* 

On December 24, 1931, while the Japanese arrny was 
still hell-bent in the last stages of its mad conquest of Man- 
churia—in utter defiance of the Council of the League of 
Nations, which had already issued two pronouncements 
calling for the cessation of hostilities and the evacuation of 
Manchuria by the Japanese forces—Foreign Minister Baron 
Shidehara, in a note to the United States Secretary of 
State Stimson, said, “The Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment is determined to remain loyal to the League of Nations 
Covenant, the no-war treaty, other various treaties, and the 
two resolutions adopted by the Council regarding the present 
Manchurian incident.” f 

A few months later Minister of War Araki, in a speech 
at Tokyo, said, “Japan may never withdraw her troops 
from Manchuria . . . Japan will resolutely resist any at- 
tempt to apply the Nine-Power Treaty to the situation . . . 
We need not pay any attention to what the League of 
Nations may say, what the Soviet Union may attempt, or 
what China may plot .. .” 

About the same time His Excellency Tsuyoshi Inukai, 
Prime Minister of Japan, in a published statement, said, 
“Japan is not imperialistic. She is not actuated by land 
lust. She has not deliberately embarked upon a course of 
aggression. All that the Japanese desire in Manchuria 





*cf. K. K. Kawakami, Japan Speaks, Chs. I, II. 
t Edgar Snow, Fay Eastern Front, p. xv. 
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is to live and toil peacefully and harmoniously with other 
people. Only when that privilege, to which we are fully 
entitled by treaty and by the great sacrifice we had made 
for China, was persistently denied us through thirty years’ 
deliberate policy of obstruction and exclusion, did we 
resort to an armed intervention which seemed the only 
means to cut the Gordian knot. This, I am sure, will be 
appreciated when the world is in a position to look at the 
stirring events of these days through the perspective of 
‘history. Then future historians, far removed from the 
excitement of the moment, will, I am sure, judge us more 
kindly than is at present possible. i 

In the light of such statements as these, in some cases 
apparently contradictory, coming from the lips of out- 
standing representatives of the Japanese nation, it seems 
only right and proper to give a little further consideration 
to what Japan has to say in explanation and defence of her 
actions. One may then be better able to judge for himself as 
to Japan’s guilt or innocence. 

Japan’s representatives have from time to time offered 
numerous and varied excuses in justification of her actions 
on the Asiatic mainland. Space will not permit a detailed 
analysis of all that has been said or written by these spokesmen 
for “Dai Nippon”. We shall have to content ourselves with 
considering those excuses most frequently given, and 
examining some of the more potent statements emanating 
from the lips or pens of outstanding personages. It does not 
necessarily follow that the order in which we shall consider 
them is the order of their importance. 


The argument of overpopulation. Japan needs some place 
into which to expand ; there is no more room in Japan. The 
United States and Australia have closed their doors to her. 
Therefore she must overflow into Chinese territory. What 
else can she do? This argument has been advanced by many 
of Japan’s representatives, and upon very numerous occasions. 
Says K. K. Kawakami, ‘‘Why disguise the obvious fact that 
there are too many Japanese livirig in Japan, and that the 
exclusive policy of the Caucasian nations is slowly but surely 
smothering the Japanese ?” + There is, says this apologist, 





* K. K. Kawakami, Japan Speaks, ry 
+ K. K. Kawakami, Manchukuo : Child of Conflict, p. 40-41. 
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no way of solving Japan’s chronic and growing trouble of 
overpopulation without resort to emigration. “Under such 
circumstances,” he declares, “it is inevitable that the eyes of 
the Japanese should turn to Manchuria as their salvation.” 
A nation less virile and determined might have bowed to 
the inevitable, he continues. It might have adopted birth 
control and have acquiesced in the fate which it thought 
could not be changed. Not so Japan. She preferred to 
struggle and push forward, her eyes ever upon her neighbours 
with vast territories and vast man power which some day 
might be turned against her.* 

Four things at least may be said in reply to this argument. 

In the first place, its major premise is not altogether 
substantiated by facts. Doubtless it is true that parts of 
Japan are greatly overcrowded ; but actually the popula- 
tion problem of Japan is not so great as some would contend, 
for it appears that there are still sections of the Japanese 
Empire where there is plenty of room for expansion. At 
a conference of Japanese prefectural governors held in 
Tokyo in 1932, the year after Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia, the governor of Hokkaido, the most northern and 
most sparsely populated region of Japan proper, com- 
plained that the government seemed to have forgotten 
about its plan to encourage migration to Hokkaido. At 
one time, he reminded them, officials had been quite 
enthusiastic about sending six hundred thousand farmers 
to settle the island, which has a comparatively small popu- 
lation. He urged the authorities not to forget this plan for 
caring for surplus population in their excitement over newer 
schemes. It would seem, then, that if Japan’s problem is 
that of reducing crowding in overpopulated areas, the 
Hokkaido plan might well be pushed through to completion 
before seeking to take by force the territory of another. 

Secondly, the history of the past thirty years does not 
pape to support the contention that Japan needs Man- 
churia as a field for emigration. Says a prominent authority, 
“After a quarter of a century of government-encouraged 
immigration, less than 220,000 Japanese were in Manchuria 
prior to September, 1931. This number is in striking con- 
trast to the enthusiastic prediction of Premier Komura 


* Ibid p. 42. 
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who prophesied twenty-five years ago that in ten years 
Japan would move 1,000,000 colonists into Manchuria. 
During the period 1911-1921 the Japanese Government 
spent an enormous sum of money to subsidize Japanese 
farmers to settle in Manchuria. Under this artificial stimulus 
a considerable number of Japanese farmers did immigrate, 
but as soon as the subsidy was withdrawn practically all of 
them returned to Japan. Most of the Japanese leaders have 
admitted that her policy of colonizing Manchuria has been 
a failure.”* Dr. C. Walter Young, another outstanding 
authority on Manchuria, says that if there is a pressing 
population problem in Japan, Manchuria does not show it. 
A good deal has been said about the impossibility of Japanese 
competing with Chinese. This may be true or it may not 
be. There are, however, some factors that are far more ~* 
fundamental, namely, the disinclination of the Japanese to 
migrate unless under artificial stimulus; the doubtful 
existence of circumstances in Japan compelling migration ; 
and finally the futility, granted the existence of a population 
problem, of attempting to solve it by emigration.t 

In the third place, even though it were true that Japan 
needed a population outlet, it is well to bear in mind that 
China also has a problem of overpopulation. Mr. George 
Bronson Rea, Counsellor to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Government of “Manchukuo”, in his book, The Case for 
Manchukuo, makes much of this argument of the alleged 
overpopulation of Japan ; but he seems to liquidate it all 
by going into rather fantastic figures by which he seeks to 
show that in the next twenty years or so China’s population 
will have reached proportions that will make it a menace 
to the peace and security of Asia.t If such is the case, then 
is not Manchuria the natural and logical outlet for China’s 
excess population, rather than for that of Japan ; and if it 
is a question of rights to this field, has not China better 
claim than Japan? That the Chinese people need Man- 
churia many times more urgently than do the Japanese is 
proven by the fact that an average of half a million Chinese 
migrated to Manchuria each year during the last six years 


* C. Meng, China Speaks, p. 38. 

¢ cf. C. Walter Young in the annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Nov., 1930. 

t cf. George Bronson Rea, The Case for Manchukuo, pp. 58, 59, 
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before the Manchurian invasion. In addition to this large 
number who go there as permanent settlers, over half a 
million Chinese each year depend upon Manchuria for 
seasonal employment.* 

And then, of course—lastly, but by no means least, 
even though it be granted that Japan has a pressing popu- 
lation problem, and is in sore need of an area into which 
to expand, it can hardly be admitted by thinking persons 
that such a situation justifies Japan in taking by force 
territory belonging to another. There are large sections of 
the American Pacific slope where the climate is admirably 
suited to the Japanese, and where they can thrive as farmers 
and horticulturists; but Americans would scarcely be 
willing to admit—well, why go further ? 

The economic argument is similar to the one already con- 
sidered. Japan needs raw material for her industries, and 
foodstuffs for her rapidly increasing population. Manchuria 
has coal and iron ore, and produces vast quantities of soya 
beans, kao-liang, millet, maize and wheat ; therefore Japan 
must have Manchuria. Japan’s very own apologist says so 
very clearly thus : “Japan must have the essential raw mater- 
ials of modern industry, which she cannot obtain at home. 
Manchuria is the logical place to which she should look for 
such essential supplies. Only when twenty years of her 
peaceful efforts to secure unobstructed access to Man- 
churia’s undeveloped resources failed did she resort to 
military intervention.” + But again the inevitable question, 
does need justify robbery, either in private or international 
law ? Do the misfortunes or needs of one State give it an 
ethical or moral right to violate the integrity of another 
State any more. than they justify in private law the seizure 
by one individual of the property of another ? A very noted 
authority on international law answers the question 
thus : “The doctrine asserted by Japanese publicists that a 
State which is manifestly poor in the gifts of nature has a 
right, moral or legal, to require a comparatively richer but 
politically weaker State to provide for the uninterrupted 
flow of such resources to the needy State, is quite with- 
out parallel... It is not only not supportable by 


* cf. C. Meng, China Speaks, p. 
¢t K. K. Kawakami, Japan ‘Speaks, p. II. 
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international law, but contrary to one of the most 
universally accepted principles of that body of international 
rules.”’* 


The argument anent alleged treaty violation is one that is 
made much of by such men as Kawakami, Rea and Saito. 
Japan’s actions in Manchuria, at Shanghai and in North 
China, say these writers, were the direct outcome of China’s 
‘violation of sacred treaty rights. Kawakami, in his Japan 
Speaks, and again in his longer work, Manchukuo: Child of 
Conflict, dwells long on this, and goes to the pains of cata- 
loguing a formidable list of such offences, which, he alleges, 
China has committed. Most of these so-called offences 
pertain to the alleged secret protocol of 1905 and the treaties 
of 1915. As to the former, we have seen that China has 
always maintained that it never existed, while Japan has 
never been able to produce any evidence to prove that it 
did. The latter China has steadfastly claimed are null and 
void, by reason of the fact that they were obtained under 
duress, were not made at the close of a war as the price of 
defeat, and have never been ratified by any Chinese legis- 
lative body. 

His Excellency Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States, maintains that “Japan did not go to war 
with China in Manchuria. It was a case of a punitive 
expedition sent in self-defence . . . It was the Chinese actions 
in contravention of international pledges that were the very 
cause of the Sino-Japanese dispute.” 

For answer to this argument, the reader has but to turn 
back the pages of this work and read once again the account, 
based on the evidence of eyewitnesses, of what actually 
happened in Manchuria in 1931, or to read what the 
Lytton Commission had to say about it in its very extensive 
report.t Furthermore, if Japan’s actions were brought 
about by China’s contravention of international pledges, 
as these apologists aver, why was there no ultimatum issued 

by the government at Tokyo to the Chinese Government 


*C. Walter Young, Japan's Special Position in Manchuria, p. 300 f. 

+ Hirosi Saito, Japan’s Policies and Purposes, p. 55. 

t This work, p. 125 ff. The report of the Lytton Commission in full may 
be obtained in any a library. cf. also Henry L. Stimson, The Far 
Eastern Crisis ; and Edgar Snow, Far Eastern Front. 
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at Nanking in which such a charge was stipulated ? To this 
Japan replies that the situations in Manchuria and Shanghai 
do not call for ultimatums from Tokyo to Nanking, inasmuch 
as these things are all “local disturbances” ; but she fails 
to make clear how “local disturbances” can be regarded as 
violations of treaty rights. 


The argument of self-determination is based on the allegation 
that the establishment of ‘‘Manchukuo” was the outcome 
of the desire of Manchuria for independence. To return 
once again to the apologist, George Bronson Rea, we find 
that he has written many thousands of words in an effort to 
show that the puppet State came into being as a result of 
the desire for self-determination upon the part of the people 
of Manchuria, and that Japan was not only right in helping 
to bring this about, but that in doing so she played the 
magnanimous part of a champion of the weak, a benefactor 
to the oppressed. But Mr. Rea knows, as the whole world 
knows, that the so-called State of ““Manchukuo” did not 
come into existence as a result of the desire for self-determina- 
tion on the part of the thirty million Chinese living there. 
Only after all the self-respecting and loyal officials had been 
cither executed or driven out of the country, and none left 
but those willing to obey Japan’s commands, was there any 
such move, and only then because “fa group of Japanese 
civil and military officials, both active and retired, who 
were in close touch with the new political movement in 
Japan, conceived, organized and carried through this 
movement as a solution to the situation in Manchuria as it 
existed after the events of September 18, 1931.”’* The mem- 
bers of the Lytton Commission, who had every opportunity 
to study the situation on the ground, who interviewed 
mainly those whom the Japanese authorities wanted them 
to interview, and who obviously would have been able to 
detect any evidence of a genuine independence movement, 
were very definite in what they had to say about self-deter- 
mination. Here is what they said: “The present regime 
cannot be considered to have been called into existence by 
a genuine and spontaneous independence movement. . . 
There was no general Chinese support for the ‘Manchukuo’ 


* Lytton Report, p. 97 f. 
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Government, which was regarded by the local Chinese as 
an instrument of the Japanese.”’* 

Moreover, Japan’s apologists all admit that there was 
no independence movement in Manchuria until after the 
Japanese army had “taken over”’. In fact, they make much 
of the claim that the people of Manchuria hailed them as 
saviours, a claim which is not supported by evidence. 
No Chinese voice has yet been raised to proclaim to the 
world the desire of the people of Manchuria for self-deter- 
mination, or to express approval of the activities of Japan 
in setting up the puppet kingdom. If there really was a 
genuine independence movement in Manchuria, surely 
one Chinese could have been found with sufficient intelli- 
gence and ability to give the world a written statement to 
that effect. But no ; in order to produce such a document’ 
as “The Case for Manchukuo”, the Japanese had to employ 
an American citizen. That “Manchukuo” is completely 
Japanese-controlled, and practically Japanese-administered, 
no one with any knowledge concerning the situation doubts 
for a moment. The Lytton Commission testified unequi- 
vocally that it was so in 1932. It certainly has not become 
any léss so since that time. Rather the contrary is true. It 
may never be annexed to Japan; that would be a very 
costly venture, too costly perhaps for the Island Empire to 
undertake ; but so long as Japan may come and go as she 
pleases, has free access to the natural resources of that area, 
is able to keep all others out, and is at liberty to make 
unrestricted use of the country for military purposes, why 
should she worry about annexation? As the Chinese 
proverb has it, “Those who live near the forest do not need 
to spend money for firewood.” 

But, for argument’s sake, let us suppose for a. moment 
that the contentions of Mr. Rea and others are true, and 
that the puppet State of ““Manchukuo” did come into 
existence as a result of a desire for self-determination on the 
part of the people of Manchuria. We still have not ex- 
plained the ruthless military. campaign which presaged 
the establishment of this puppet State, nor have we explained 
Shanghai and the events that are now taking place all 
over China. 


* Lytton Report, pp. 97, III. 
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The argument of self-defence is one which is heard con- 
stantly. The military measures which Japan took in Man- 
churia and Shanghai in 1931-32, and her activities all over 
China at the present time, are, the Japanese contend, to 
be classified as measures of self-defence. Thus, as we have 
scen, speaks His Excellency. Hirosi Saito. In his volume, 
Japan’s Policies and Purposes, he declares that ‘When the 
warlord ruling Manchuria arrogantly foiled our rights and 
interest and even menaced the lives and property of the 

apanese residents, we had to take action. The whole 

apanese nation knew that the giving up of our rights and 
interests in Manchuria would spell disaster to our own 
national life, and they wholeheartedly backed the action 
of our military in Manchuria. That, as we see it, was not 
aggression but self-defence.”* Apologist Rea, in his work 
already cited, over and over again asserts that all of Japan’s 
actions in Manchuria were actions of self-defence, and not 
acts of conquest inspired by a greed for more territory. The 
same argument is being used by Japan’s statesmen and 
protagonists today. We are told that all that Japan has 
done in North China during the past few years ; all that she 
is doing today ; her wanton destruction of large sections of 
Ticntsin ; her occupation of Peiping, the cradle of Chinese 
culture and civilization; her ruthless tide of invasion, 
sweeping over Hopei and other North China provinces ; 
her devastation of Shanghai, Nanking and Canton—all 
this is being done in self-defence. One cannot forbear to 
ask, in defence of what? Evidently the members of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in their session of 
March 4, 1932, felt constrained to ask the same question. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that when Mr. Sato at- 
tempted to explain Japan’s actions at Shanghai as acts of 
self-defence his remarks were greeted with derision by the 
assembled delegates. 

Self-defence ? In Manchuria? In Shanghai? In Tient- 
sin ? Peiping ? Nanking ? Canton ? What does Japan mean 
by self-defence ? ; 

When Mr. Sato was speaking of Shanghai, he actually 
meant that the astounding strafing administered by the 


* Hirosi Saito, Japan’s Policies and Purposes, p- 89. 
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Japanese navy, marines and air force in 1932 was necessi- 
tated in order to protect the lives of the few Japanese living 
in Shanghai, who, by the way, were in no sense endangered. 
But what Japan really means when she speaks of self-defence 
with reference to her activities in Manchuria and throughout 
China is not what the average person thinks of when he 
uses this term. It is not what the gentlemen at Geneva 
were thinking of when they laughed in the face of Mr. 
Sato. Japan does not mean that at Mukden and throughout 
Manchuria, at Shanghai and throughout China, she was 
attacked and had to strike back in self-defence. The gentle- 
men at Geneva thought that was what Mr. Sato was trying 
to say, and hence their inability to suppress their ironic’ 
laughter. But the numerous spokesmen of Japan, including 
those from whom the world is hearing today, are talking’ 
about something far more fundamental and far-reaching 
than that. What they mean is that Japan must have Man- 
churia and Jehol and the five northern provinces of China 
Proper in order to protect herself against Russia in the years 
to come, and that Japan does not dare to wait until war with 
Russia actually comes. She must get possession of all this 
territory, develop it strategically, make its vast resources 
her own, fortify it, militarize it and, if possible, Nipponize 
its population, thus turning it into an impregnable bulwark 
against Russia. That is what Japan means by “‘self-defence’’. 

That we do not leave the reader in any doubt on this 
subject, let us examine the very words of Japanese publicists 
and apologists. Kawakami speaks of Manchuria as “‘Japan’s 
first line of defence”’.* This territory’s contiguity to Russia 
along unnumbered miles of boundary, extending from the 
Japan Sea to Outer Mongolia, is, he declares, a faetor 
which all must keep steadfastly in mind ; for Russia moves 
eastward like a mighty glacier, like a tremendous under- 
current. It is this that compelled Japan to stake her existence 
upon the plains of Manchuria. George Bronson Rea devotes 
many thousands of words to describing Japan’s great fear 
of what Russia may do to her in the years to come, and in 
explaining that all that Japan has done on the Asiatic 
continent has been done with the one object of protecting 


* Kawakami, Japan Speaks, a 
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herself against this Red Russian menace. In his lengthy 
document we find many such expressions as this : “We see 
Russia entrenched in Mongolia, with strategic railways 
encircling its western border . . . Faced with this formidable 
menace to her security, what could Japan do? Was she 
expected to wait until Russia was ready for the next forward 
move ?... Should Japan have appealed to the Powers for 
permission to defend herself ?’’* 

It is obvious that both Mr. Rea and Mr. Kawakami 
wrote for American consumption, and consequently they 
have both played up to a high degree the idea of the “Red 
Menace” emanating from Moscow. Both of them draw 
highly entertaining pictures of an heroic Japan girding 
her loins and taking up the sword, determined to face 
single-handed the Communist hordes, to turn back the 
tide of Red invasion, to save not only Japan but America 
and the whole world—or perish in the attempt. But both 
Mr. Rea and Mr. Kawakami know very well that it is 
not the colour of Russia that Japan fears. It is Russia, Red 
or White ; it makes no difference. For Russia and Japan 
were, during the days of Czarist imperialism, just as bitter 
enemies as they are today. 

This, then, is what Japan means by “self-defence”, and 
it is for this purpose that she has built up her powerful 
navy and brought into being her mighty army, which 
she has turned loose like the legions of Attila upon Man- 
churia and China Proper. 

And such is the power of propaganda, particularly 
religious propaganda, that the Japanese people, many of 
whom were at the outset opposed to the course which the 
army was pursuing on the Asiatic mainland, have come to 
regard the whole undertaking as but a part of the fulfilment 
of Japan’s divine mission on the earth. 

Recently there appeared in a periodical of note an 
enlightening article by one who is an alleged authority on 
things Japanese.t “Japan’s crusade,” this author asserts, 
“is essentially religious and spiritual. Every child in the 
Empire grows up believing with every fibre of his being 
that Japan is the only divine land, Japan’s Emperor is 

* —5 

Willard’ Dace japuare Di he BP ee Mission’,” The New _ Republic, 
Nov. 17, 1937. 
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the only divine Emperor, Japan’s people are the only 
divine people ; therefore Japan must be the light of the 
world.” It is of course well known to all that the Japanese 
refer to their Emperor as Tenno, the Heavenly King. 
Says Price, “The doctrine that he is heaven-descended, 
divine and sacred is repeated in all official statements, in 
the standard ‘History for Middle Schools’, in ‘Instruction 
to Teachers’, in the textbooks of ethics for use in all primary 
schools.” Philosophers, writers, lawyers, all preach this 
religion, and even great Western-educated liberals follow 
this same cue. 

The great Japanese scholar Hirata declared that “From 
the fact of the divine descent of the Japanese people pro-. 
ceeds their immeasurable superiority to the natives of 
other countries in courage and intelligence.” It is quite’ 
natural and logical that out of this should come the con- 
viction that “Japan is sent to save the world, and world 
peace can come only through Japanese sovereignty.”” Yosuke 
Matsuoka, who represented Japan at Versailles and in many 
sessions of the Assembly of the League of Nations, asserts, 
“It is my conviction that the mission of the Yamato race 
is to prevent the human race from becoming devilish, to 
rescue it from destruction, and to lead it to the world of 
light.” 

It is perhaps in the army that Japan’s religious patriotism 
burns at the whitest heat. The chiefs of the army are the high 
priests of the God-Emperor, ministering to the people. 
The people, convinced that the army’s only thought is the 
glory of Nippon, see in the soldier a Sir Galahad who has 
the strength of ten, because his heart is pure. Such a con- 
ception of the Japanese army is certainly in striking contrast 
with what we read and hear concerning the exploits of this 
army in the field. Of course, it may be true that this fighting 
machine got out of hand and ran amuck, contrary to the 
wishes of the divine Emperor of Japan and the wiser of his 
statesmen. Mr. Kawakami seems at least to imply that such 
was the case in 1931, for he tells us plainly that “the chief actor 
in the Manchurian drama was the Japanese soldier”. 
For well-nigh ten years preceding the Manchurian incident, 
Kawakami tells us, the Japanese soldier believed himself 
virtually standing at bay, while he cherished the memory 
of the sacrifices he had offered upon the altar of the new 
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Japan. Then-came the World War ; the Japanese soldier 
had his opportunity to show his prowess, but his glory was 
short-lived. Came peace, and the statesmen who had so 
lately advocated death and destruction now joined in the 
chorus of friendliness and disarmament. Japan’s military 
programme was drastically curtailed. In the public eye the 
soldier receded to the background. Then came the London 
Conference of 1930, which, while it dealt exclusively with 
the question of naval limitations, produced a most far- 
reaching effect upon the army. The glory of the Samurai 
seemed to be fading. The soldier was in a defiant mood. 
Something must be done to restore his prestige and to give 
him again his vaunted place in the affairs of the nation. 
And so, when the very first opportunity was afforded it, 
the Japanese army ran amuck. One of the best-equipped, 
most highly trained and efficient armies the world has ever 
known, generously provided with all the modern habiliments 
of war, thirsting for an opportunity to restore what it felt 
was its receding prestige, aspiring to add new glory to the 
history of the ancient Samurai, ran amuck, and there was 
none to stop it. Once released, this vast avalanche of military 
might swept everything before it, conquering Manchuria, 
devastating Shanghai, streaming through the passes of the 
Great Wall into China Proper, overrunning her rich 
northern provinces, devastating the countryside, and making 
a shambles of her jancient cities, slaughtering by the thou- 
sands her innocent and helpless non-combatants. And the 
end is not yet. 
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THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 
between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
pene law as the actual rule of conduct’ among Governments, 
an ‘ 

by the maintenance of justice and 4 scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of i eoples with 
one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Article I - 


1. The original Members of the League of Nations shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this 
Covenant and also such of those other States named in the 
Annex as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant. 
Such accession shall be affected by a Declaration deposited with 
the Secretariat within two months of the coming into force of the 
Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members of 
the League. 

2. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annex may become a Member of the League if 
its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided 
that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its international obligations, and shall accept such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been — at the time of its withdrawal, 

I 
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Article II 


The action of the League under this Covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a 
Council with a permanent Secretariat. 


Article III 


1. The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the 
Members of the League. 

2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from 
time to time, as occasion may require, at the Seat of the League 
or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

3. The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly each member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more than three Repre- 
sentatives. 


Article IV 


1. The Council shall consist of representatives of the Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers, together with Representatives 
of four other Members of the League. These four Members of 
the League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives 
of the four Members of the League first selected by the Assembly, 
Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece and Spain shall be 
members of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the Dewi the 
Council may name additional Members of the League, whose 
Representatives shall always be members of the Council ; the 
Council with like approval may increase the number of Members 
of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation 
on the Council. 

2. bis. The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the 
rules dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members 
of the Council, and particularly such regulations as relate to 
their term of office and the conditions of re-eligibility. 

3. The Council shall meet from time to timé as occasion 
may require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, 
or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
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within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the Coun- 
cil shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member at 
any meeting of the interests of that Member of the League. 

. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have 
not more than one Representative. 


Article V 


1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Cove- 
nant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any 
meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the 
agreement of all the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or 
of the Council, including the appointment of Committees to 
investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly 
or by the Council and may be decided by a majority of the 
Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

3. The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 


Article VI 


1. The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the 
Seat of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary- 
General and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall be the person named in 
the Annex ; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be appointed 
by the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

g. The secretaries and the staff of the Secretariat shall be 
appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of the 
Council. 

4. The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity at all 
nT of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the League shall be borne by the Mem- 
bers of the League in the proportion decided by the Assembly. 


Article VII 


1. The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 
2. The Council may at any. time decide that the Seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere. 
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3. All positions under or in connection with the League, 
including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women, 

4. Representatives of the Members of the League and offi- 
cials of the League when engaged on the business of the League 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

5. The buildings and other property occupied by the League 
or its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings shall 
be inviolable. , 


Article VIII 


1. The Members of the League recognize that the mainte- 
nance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans 
for such reduction for the consideration and action of the several 
Governments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and re- 
vision at least every 10 years. 

4. After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the League agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those Members of the League 
which are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements 
of war necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, 
their military, naval and air programmes and the condition of 
such of their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 


Article IX 


A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 and 
on military, naval and air questions generally. 
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Article X 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all Members of the League. In 
case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article XI 


1. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a 
matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should 
arise the Secretary-General shall, on the request of any Member 
of the League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


_ Article XII 


1. The Members of the League agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
will submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement 
or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or 
the judicial decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
of the judicial decision shall be made within a reasonable time, 
and the report of the Council shall be made within six months 
after the submission of the dispute. 


Article XIII 


1. The Members of the League agree that whenever any dis- 

~ shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 

or submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and which 
N 
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can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit 
the whole subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2. Dis ces as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fact 
which, if established, would constitute a breach of any inter- 
national obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those 
which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to 
which the case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, established in accordance with Article 14, 
or any tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispute or a 
lated in any convention existing between them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry 
out in full good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, 
and that they will not resort to war against a Member of the 
League which complies therewith. In the event of any failure 
to carry out such an award or decision, the Council shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 


Article XTV 


The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 


Article XV 


1. If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with Article 
13, the Members of the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such 
submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the 
Secretary-General, who will make all necessary arrangements 
for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

2. For this purpose, the parties to the dispute will communi- 
cate to the Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements 
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of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the 
Council may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be 
made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either 
unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a 
report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
ee which are deemed just and proper in regard 

ereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the Council 
may make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 

6. Ifa report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice. 

8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them, and is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which 
by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no 
recommendation as to its settlement. 

g. The Council may in any case under this Article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request 
be made within 14 days after the submission of the dispute to the 
Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of 
this Article and of Article 12 relating to the action and powers of 
the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, 
provided that a Report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by 
the Representatives of those Members of the League represented 
on the Council and of a majority of the other Members of the 
League, exclusive in each case of the Representatives of the 
parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by 
the Council concurred in by all the Members thereof other than 
the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 
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Article XVI 


1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in 
disregard to its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and 
the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. : 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to minimize 
the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and 
that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breakin 
State, and that they will take the necessary steps to affo 
passage through their territory to the forces of any of the Members 
of the League which are co-operating to protect the covenants of 
the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has. violated any cove- 
nant of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member 
of the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the 
Representatives of all the other Members of the League repre- 
sented thereon. 


Article XVII 


1. In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member of the League, or between 
States not Members of the League, the State or States not Mem- 
bers of the League shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
upon such conditions as the Council may deem just. If such 
invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 and 16, in- 
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clusive, shall be applied with such modifications as may be deemed . 
necessary by the Council. 

2. Upon such invitation being given the Council shall imme- 
diately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most effectual 
in the circumstances. 

3. Ifa State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and 
shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the provisions 
of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the State taking such " 
action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute, the Council may take such measures 
and make such recommendations as will prevent hostilities and 
will result in the settlement of the dispute. 


Article XVIII 


Every treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any Member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by 
it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be binding 
until so registered. 


Article XTX 


The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable, and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


Article XX 


1. The Members of the League severally agree that this Cove- 
nant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings 
inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

2. In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming 
a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations in- 
consistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such Member to take steps to. procure its release from such 
obligations, 
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Article XXI 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the valid- 
ity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration 
or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace. 


Article XXII 


1. To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited” 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenu- 
ous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied’ 
the principle that the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for 
the performance of this trust should be embodied in this Cove- 
nant. 

2. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical position, can best undertake this. 
responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League. 

3. The Character of the Mandate must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations can be provisionally recognized sub- 
ject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by 
a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at 
such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the 
administration of the territory under conditions which will 
guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor 
traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of the natives 
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for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other Members of e League. 

- 6. There are territories, such as South West Africa and cer- 
tain of the South Pacific islands, which, owing to the sparseness 
of their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
the centres of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to 
the territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be 
best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

7. In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to 
the Council an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. . 

8. The degree of authority, control or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

g. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to ad- 
vise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of 
the mandates. 


Article XXIII 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the 
Members of the League : , 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose 
will establish and maintain the necessary international 
organizations ; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabit- 

ants of territories under their control ; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over 

the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in 

women and children, and the traffic in opium and other dan- 
erous drugs ; 

d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of 
the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest ; 
(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
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the commerce of all Members of the League. In this connec- 
tion, the special necessities of the regions devastated during 
the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind ; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international 
concern for the prevention and control of disease. 


Article XXIV 


1. There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
all international bureaux already established by general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under 
the direction of the League. 

2. In all matters of international interest which are regulated’ 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the con- 
trol of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of 
the League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and if 
desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant infor- 
mation and shall render any other assistance which may be 
necessary or desirable. 

3. The Council may include as part of the expenses of the 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is 
placed under the direction of the League. 


Article XXV 


The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the im- 
provement of health, ihe prevention of disease and the miti- 
gation of suffering throughout the world. 


Article XXVI 


1. Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when rati- 
fied by the Members of the League: whose Representatives com- 
pose the Council and by a majority of the Members of the 
League whose Representatives compose the Assembly. 

2. No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a Member of the League. 
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THE NINE-POWER TREATY 


The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal : 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in 
the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and 
to promote intercourse between China and the other Powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity ; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to 
that end have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries 
(here follow the names and official titles of the Plenipotentiaries) . 


Article I 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree : 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China ; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government ; 

3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
territory of China ; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such states. 


Article IT 


The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one 
another, or, individually or collectively, with any Power or 
Powers, which would infringe or impair the principles stated 
in Article I. 


Article III 


With a view to applying more effectually the principles of 
the Open Door or. equality of opportunity in China for the 
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trade and industry of all nations, the Contracting Powers, other 
than China, agree that they will not seek, nor support their 
respective nationals in seeking— 

(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in 
favour of their interests any general superiority of rights with 
respect to commercial or economic development in any 
designated region of China ; 
(b) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the 
nationals of any other Power of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in China, or of participating with 
the Chinese Government, or with any local authority, in any 
category of public enterprise, or which by reason of its scope, 
duration or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the 
practical application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article 
are not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such - 
properties or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a 
particular commercial, industrial, or financial undertaking or 
to the encouragement of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the 
foregoing stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications 
for economic rights and privileges from Governments and 
nationals of all foreign countries, whether parties to the present 
Treaty or not. 


Article TV 


The Contracting Powers agree not to support any agreements 
by their respective nationals with each other designed to create 
spheres of influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually 
exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory. 


Article V 


China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of 
any kind. In particular there shall be no discrimination what- 
ever, direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on 
the ground of the nationality of passengers or the: countries 
from which or to which they are proceeding, or the origin or 
ownership of goods or the country from which or to which they 
are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or 
other means of conveying such passengers or goods before or 
after their transport on the Chinese Railways. 
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The Contracting Powers, other than China, assume a 
rama a: ketch in respect of any of the aforesaid rail- 
ways over which they or their nationals are in a position to 
exercise any control in virtue of any concession, special agree- 
ment or otherwise. 


Article VI 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully to 
respect China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to which China 
is not a party ; and China declares that when she is a neutral 
she will observe the obligations of neutrality. 


Article VII 


The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation 
arises which in the opinion of any one of them involves the 
application of the stipulations of the present Treaty, and ren- 
ders desirable discussion of such application, there shall be full 
and frank communication between the Contracting Powers 
concerned. 


Article VIII 


Powers not signatory to the present Treaty, which have 
Governments recognized by the Genatory Powers and which 
have treaty relations with China, shall be invited to adhere to the 
a Treaty. To this end the Government of the United 
tates will make the necessary communications to nonsignatory 
Powers and will inform the Contracting Powers of the replies 
received. Adherence by any Power shall become effective on 
receipt of notice thereof by the Government of the United 
States. 


Article IX 


The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting 
Powers in accordance with their respective constitutional 
methods and shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
possible. The Government of the United States will transmit to 
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the other Contracting Powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
Contracting Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington the Sixth day of February, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


(Signatures) 
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THE PACT OF PARIS 
(KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT) 


The President of the German Reich, the President of the 
United States of America, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President of the Republic of 
Poland, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare 
of mankind ; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing 
between their peoples: may be perpetuated ; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one 
another should be sought only by pacific means and be the result 
of a peaceful and orderly process, and that any signatory Power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by 
zor to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this 

reaty 5 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other 
nations of the world will join in this humane endeavour and by 
adhering to the present Treaty as soon as it comes into force 
bring their peoples within the scope of its beneficent provisions, 
thus uniting the civilized nations of their national policy ; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and for that purpose have 
appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries (here follow the 
names and official titles of the Plenipotentiaries) who, havin; 
communicated to one another their full powers found in goo 
and due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 


Article I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 
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Article II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means, 


Article III 


The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties named in the Preamble in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional requirements, and shall take effect as between 
them as soon as all their several instruments of ratification shall 
have been deposited at Washington. . 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed 
in the preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be 
necessary for adherence by all the other Powers of the world. 
Every instrument evidencing the adherence of a Power shall be 
deposited at Washington and the Treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as between the Power thus adher- 
ing and the other Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to 
furnish each Government named in the Preamble and every 
Government subsequently adhering to this Treaty with a 
certified copy of the Treaty and of every instrument of ratifi- 
cation or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the Government 
of the United States telegraphically to notify such Governments 
immediately upon the deposit with it of each instrument of 
ratification or adherence. 

In Faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty in the French and English languages both texts having 
equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, the Twenty-seventh day of angen in the year 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-eight. 

(Signatures) 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
LEAGUE ASSEMBLY ON THE LYTTON REPORT, 


February 24, 1933 


The Assembly, in view of the failure of the efforts which, 
under Article 15, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, it was its duty 
to make with a view to effecting a settlement of the dispute 
submitted for its consideration under paragraph 9g of the said 
article, adopts, in virtue of paragraph 4 of that article, the follow- 
ing report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in 
regard tbereto. 

(As Parts I and II of the Report are devoted to a historical 
summary of the development of the Sino-Japanese dispute, and 
have already been rather fully quoted from in the text, they are 
here omitted.) 


Part III 
Chief Characteristics of the Dispute 


It will be seen from this review that for more than sixteen 
months the Council or Assembly has continuously tried to find 
a solution for the Sino-Japanese dispute. Numerous resolutions 
have been adopted based on various articles of the Covenant 
and other international agreements. The complexity, to which 
reference has already been made, of the historical background 
of the events ; the special legal situation of Manchuria, where 
Japan, as will be noted later, exercised within Chinese territory 
extensive rights ; finally, the involved and delicate relations 
existing in fact between the Chinese and Japanese authorities in 
certain parts of Manchuria justified and rendered ee the 
prolonged efforts of negotiation and inquiry made by the 
League. However, the hopes entertained by the Council and 
the Assembly of an improvement in the situation, arising from 
the declarations of the parties and the resolutions adopted with 
their participation, were disappointed. The situation, on the 
contrary, tended to grow constantly worse. In Manchuria, or 
other parts of the territory of a Member of the League, military 
operations, which the report of the Commission of ‘ln nquiry has 
described as “war in disguise”, continued and still continue. 
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Having considered the principal features of the dispute, the 
Assembly has reached, in particular, the following conclusions 
and noted the following facts : 

1. The dispute between China and Japan which is submitted 
to the Assembly originated in Manchuria, which China and 
foreign powers have always regarded as an integral part of 
China under Chinese sovereignty. In its observations on the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry, the Japanese Government 
contests the argument that the rights conferred on “Russia 
and subsequently acquired by Japan “‘in the extremely limited 
area known as the Southern Manchuria Railway zone” conflict 
with Chinese sovereignty. “They were, on the contrary, derived 
from the sovereignty of China.” 

The rights conferred by China on Russia and subsequently 
on Japan derive from the sovereignty of China. Under the 
Treaty of Peking in 1905, “the Imperial Chinese Government 
consented to all the transfers and assignments made by Russia 
to Japan” under the Treaty of Portsmouth. In 1915, it was to 
China that Japan addressed demands for the extension of her 
rights in Manchuria and it was with the Government of the 
Chinese Republic that, following on these demands, the Treaty 
of May 25, 1915, was concluded concerning South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. At the Washington Conference, 
the Japanese delegation stated, on February 2, 1922, that Japan 
renounced certain preferential rights in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia and explained that, ‘‘in coming to this 
decision, Japan had been guided by a spirit of fairness and mod- 
eration, having always in view China’s sovereign rights and the 
principle of equal opportunity”. The Nine-Power Treaty, 
concluded at the Washington Conference, applies to Manchuria 
as to every other part of China. Finally, during the first phase 
of the present conflict, Japan never argued that Manchuria was 
not an integral part of China. 

2. Past experience shows that those who control Manchuria 
exercise a considerable influence on the affairs of the rest of 
China—at least of North China—and possess unquestionable 
strategic and political advantages. To cut off these provinces 
from the rest of China cannot but create a serious irredentist 
problem likely to endanger peace. 

3. The Assembly, in noting these facts, is not unmindful of 
the tradition of autonomy existing in, Manchuria. That tradition, 
in one extreme case, and in a period of particular weakness 
on the part of the Central Government of China, made it 
possible, for instance, for the plenipotentiaries of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin to conclude, in the name of the “Government of the 
autonomous three Eastern Provinces of the Republic of China”, 
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the agreement of September 20, 1924, with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
navigation, the delimitation of frontiers, etc. It is obvious from 
the provisions of that agreement, however, that the Government 
of the autonomous three Eastern Provinces did not regard itself 
as the Government of a State independent of China, but believed 
that it might itself negotiate with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on questions affecting the interests of China in the 
three provinces, though the Central Government had, a few 
months previously, concluded an agreement on these questions 
with the selfsame Power. 

This autonomy of Manchuria was also shown by the fact that, 
first, Marshal Chang Tso-lin and later Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang were the heads both of the civil and military administration 
and exercised the effective power in the three provinces through 
their armies and their officials. The independence proclaimed 
by Marshal Chang Tso-lin at different times never meant that 
either he or the people of Manchuria wished to be separated 
from China. His armies did not invade China as if it were a 
foreign country but merely as participants in the civil war. 
Through all its wars and periods of “independence”, Manchuria 
remained an integral part of China. Further, since 1928, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang has recognized the authority of the Chinese 
National Government. ‘ 

4. During the quarter of a century ending in September, 
1931, the political and economic ties uniting Manchuria with 
the rest of China grew stronger, while, at the same time, the 
interests of Japan in Manchuria did not cease to develop. Under 
the Chinese Republic, the three “Eastern provinces’’ constitut- 
ing Manchuria were thrown wide to the immigration of Chinese 
from the other provinces who, by taking possession of the land, 
have made Manchuria in many respects a simple extension of 
China north of the Great Wall. In a population of about 30 
millions, it is estimated that the Chinese or assimilated Manchus 
number 28 millions. Moreover, under the administration of 
Marshals Chang Tso-lin and Chang Hsueh-liang, the Chinese 
population and Chinese interests have played a much more 
important part than formerly in the development and organiza- 
tion of the economic resources of Manchuria. 

On the other hand, Japan had acquired or claimed in 
Manchuria rights the effect of which was to restrict the exercise 
of sovereignty by China in a manner and to a degree quite 
exceptional. Japan governed the leased territory of Kwantung, 
exercising therein what amounted in practice to full sovereignty. 
Through the medium of the South Manchuria Railway, she 
administered the railway zones, including several towns and , 
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important parts of populous cities, such as Mukden and Chang- 
chun. In these areas, she had control of the police, taxes, edu- 
cation, and public utilities. She maintained armed forces in 
certain parts of the country : the army of Kwantung in the leased 
territory ; railway guards in the railway zones ; consular police 
in the various districts. Such a state of affairs might perhaps 
have continued without leading to complications and incessant 
san eas if it had been freely desired or accepted by both parties 
and it had been the expression and manifestation of a well- 
understood policy of close economic and political co-operation, 
But, in the absence of such conditions, it was bound to lead to 
mutual misunderstandings and conflicts. The interconnection 
of respective rights, the uncertainty at times of the legal situa- 
tion, the increasing opposition between the conception held by 
the Japanese of their “special position” in Manchuria, and 
the claims of Chinese nationalism were a further source of. 
numerous incidents and disputes. 

5. Before September 18, 19315 each of the two parties had 
legitimate grievances against the other in Manchuria, Japan 
taking advantage of rights open to question, and the Chinese 
authorities putting obstacles in the way of the exercise of rights 
which could not be contested. During the period immediately 
preceding the events of September 18th, various efforts were made 
to settle the questions outstanding between the two parties by 
the normal method of diplomatic negotiations and pacific 
means, and these means had not been exhausted. Nevertheless, 
the tension between Chinese and Japanese in Manchuria 
increased, and a movement of opinion in Japan advocated the 
settlement of all outstanding questions—if necessary, by force. 

6. The present period of transition and national reconstruc- 
tion in China, despite the efforts of the Central Government 
and the considerable progress already achieved, necessarily 
involves political disturbances, social disorder and disruptive 
tendencies inseparable from a state of transition. It calls for 
the employment of a policy of international co-operation. One 
of the methods of that policy would be that the League of 
Nations would continue to afford China the technical assistance 
in modernizing her institutions which her Government might 
request with a view to enabling the Chinese people to reorganize 
and consolidate the Chinese State. 

The full application of the policy of international co-opera- 
tion initiated at the Washington Conference, the principles of 
which are still valid, has been delayed, chiefly by the violence 
of the anti-foreign propaganda carried on in China from time 
to time. In two respects—the use of the economic boycott and 
anti-foreign teaching in schools—this propaganda has been 
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pushed to such lengths that it has contributed to creating the 
atmosphere in which the present dispute broke out. 

7. The use of the boycott by the Chinese previous to the 
events of September 18, 1931, to express their indignation at 
certain incidents or to support certain claims, could not fail to 
make a situation which was already tense still more tense. 

The use of the boycott by China, subsequent to the events 
of September 18, 1931, falls under the category of reprisals. 

8. The object of the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations regarding the settlement of disputes is to prevent 
the tension between nations becoming such that a rupture 
appears to be inevitable. The Commission of Inquiry found that 
each of the issues between China and Japan was in itself capable 
of settlement by arbitral procedure. It is precisely because the 
accumulation of these issues increased the tension between the 
two nations that it was incumbent on the nation which regarded 
itself as injured to draw the attention of the League of Nations 
to the situation when diplomatic negotiations were unduly 
protracted. 

Article 12 of the Covenant contains formal obligations as 
regards the pacific settlement of disputes. 

g. Without excluding the possibility that, on the night of 
September 18-19, 1931, the Japanese officers on the spot may 
have believed that they were acting in self-defence, the Assembly 
cannot regard as measures of self-defence the military operations 
carried out on that night by the Japanese troops at Mukden 
and other places in Manchuria. Nor can the military measures 
of Japan as a whole, developed in the course of the dispute, be 
regarded as measures of self-defence. Moreover, the adoption 
of measures of self-defence does not exempt a State from com- 
plying with the provisions of Article 12 of the Covenant. 

10. Since September 18, 1931, the activities of the Japanese 
military authorities, in civil as well as in military matters, have 
been marked by essentially political considerations. The pro- 
gressive military occupation of the Three Eastern Provinces 
removed in succession all the important towns in Manchuria 
from the control of the Chinese authorities, and, following each 
occupation, the civil administration was reorganized. A group 
of Japanese civil and military officials conceived, organized and 
carried through the Manchurian independence movement as a 
solution to the situation in Manchuria as it existed after the 
events of September 18th, and, with this object, made use of the 
names and actions of certain Chinese individuals and took ad- 
vantage of certain minorities and native communities that had 
grievances against the Chinese administration. This movement, 
which rapidly received assistance and direction from the 
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Japanese General Staff, could only be carried through owing to 
the presence of the Japanese troops. It cannot be considered as 
a spontaneous and genuine independence movement. 

11. The main political and administrative power in the 
“Government” of ““Manchukuo”, the result of the movement 
described in the previous paragraph, rests in the hands of 
Japanese officials and advisers, who are in a position actually to 
direct and control the administration ; in general, the Chinese 
in Manchuria, who, as already mentioned, form the vast 
majority of the population, do not support this ““Government”’ 
and regard it.as an instrument of the Japanese. It should also be 
noted that, after the Commission of Inquiry completed its 
report and before the report was considered by the Council and 
the Assembly, ‘““Manchukuo” was recognized by Japan. It has 
not been recognized by any other State, the Members of the 
League in particular being of opinion that such recognition 
was incompatible with the spirit of the resolution of March 11, 
1932. 


* * * * * 


The sitwation which led to the events of September 18, 1931, 
a certain special features. It was subsequently aggravated 
y the development of the Japanese military operations, the 
creation of the ““Manchukuo Government” and the recognition 
of that “Government” by Japan. Undoubtedly the present case 
is not that of a country which has declared war on another 
country without previously exhausting the opportunities for 
conciliation proviiied in the Covenant of the League of Nations ; 
neither is it a simple case of the violation of the frontier of one 
country by the armed forces of a neighbouring country, because 
in Manchuria, as shown by the circumstances noted above, there 
are many features without an exact parallel in other parts of 
the world. It is, however, indisputable that, without any declar- 
ation of war, a large part of Chinese territory has been forcibly 
seized and occupied by Japanese troops and that, in consequence 
of this operation, it has been separated from and declared 
independent of the rest of China. 

The Council, in its resolution of September 30, 1931, noted 
the declaration of the Japanese representative that his Govern- 
ment would continue, as rapidly as possible, the withdrawal of 
its troops, which had already been begun, into the railway zone 
in proportion as the safety of the lives and property of Japanese 
nationals was effectively ensured, and that it hoped to carry out 
this intention in full as speedily as might be. Further, in its 
resolution of December 10, 1931, the Council, re-affirming its 
resolution of September 30, noted the undertaking of the two 
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parties to adopt all measures necessary to avoid any further 
aggravation of the situation and to refrain from any initiative 
which might lead to further fighting and loss of life. 

It should be pointed out in connection with these events 
that, under Article 10 of the Covenant, the Members of the 
League undertake to respect the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. 

Lastly, under Article 12 of the Covenant, the Members of 
the League agree that, if thére should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council. 

While at the origin of the state of tension that existed before 
September 18, 1931, certain responsibilities would appear to lie 
on one side and the other, no questions of Chinese responsibility 
can arise for the development ofe events since September 18, 1931. 


Part IV 
Statement of the Recommendations 


This part sets forth the recommendations which the Assembly 
deems just and proper in regard to the dispute. 


Section I 


The recommendations of the Assembly take into account the 
very special circumstances of this case and are based on the 
following principles, conditions and considerations : 

(a) The settlement of the sepa should observe the pro- 

visions of the Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, and 

the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 

Article 10 of the Covenant of the League provides that “the 
Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League’’. 

According to Article II of the Pact of Paris, “the High 
Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature, or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means” 

Ses to Article I of the Nine-Power Treaty of Washing- 

ton, “‘the Contracting Powers, other than China, agree to 
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respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China’. 
(5) The settlement of the dispute should observe the provi- 
sions of Parts I and II of the Assembly resolution of March 11, 


1932. 

In that resolution, which has already been quoted in this 
report, the Assembly considered that the provisions of the Cove- 
nant were entirely — to the present dispute, more 
particularly as rega 

(1) The crtieinte of a scrupulous respect for treaties ; 

(2) The undertaking entered into by Members of the League 

of Nations to respect and preserve as against external 

aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all the Members of the League ; 

(3) Their obligation to submit any dispute which may arise 

between them to procedures for peaceful settlement. 

The Assembly has adopted the principles laid down by the 
President-in-O ffice of the Council in his declaration of December 
10, 1931, and has recalled the fact that twelve Members of the 
Council had again invoked those principles in their appeal to 
the Japanese Government on February 16, 1932, when they 
declared that no infringement of the territorial integrity and no 
change in the political independence of any Member of the 
League brought about in disregard of Article 10 of the Cove- 
nant ought to be recognized as valid and effectual by Members of 
the League. 

The Assembly has stated its opinion that the principles 
governing international relations and the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between Members of the League above referred to are 
in full harmony with the Pact of Paris. Pending the steps which 
it might ultimately take for the settlement of the dispute which 
had been referred to it, it has proclaimed the binding nature 
of the principles and provisions referred to above and declared 
that it was incumbent upon the Members of the League not to 
recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which might be 
brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or to the Pact of Paris, 

Lastly, the Assembly has affirmed that it is contrary to the 
spirit of the Covenant that the settlement we the Sino-Japanese 
dispute should be sought under the stress of military pressure 
on the part of either party, and has recalled the resolutions 
adopted by the Council on September 30, and December 10, 
1931, in agreement with the parties. 

(c) In order that a lasting understanding may be established 

between China and Japan on the basis of respect for the 

international unde gs mentioned above, the settlement 
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of the dispute must conform to the principles and conditions 

laid down by the Commission of Inquiry in the following 

terms : 

ae Compatibility with the interests of both China and 
apan. 

‘Both countries are Members of the League and each is 

entitled to claim the same consideration from the League. A 

solution from which both did not derive benefit would not be 

a gain to the cause of peace. 

(2) Consideration for the interests of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics. 

“To make peace between two of the neighbouring countries 

without regard for the interests of the third would be neither 

just nor wise, nor in the interests of peace. 

**(3) Conformity with existing multilateral treaties. 

“Any solution should conform to the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, and 
the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 

**(4) Recognition of Japan’s interests in Manchuria. 

“The rights and interests of Japan in Manchuria are facts 

which cannot be ignored, and any solution which failed to 

recognize them and to take into account also the historical 

associations of Japan with that country would not be satisfac- 


tory. 

(5) The establishment of new treaty relations between 
China and Japan. 

“A re-statement of the respective rights, interests and respon- 
sibilities of both countries in Manchuria in new treaties, 
which shall be part of the settlement by agreement, is desirable 
if future friction is to be avoided and mutual confidence and 
co-operation are to be restored. 

*(6) Effective provision for the settlement of future disputes, 
“As a corollary to the above, it is necessary that provision 
should be made for facilitating the prompt settlement of 
minor disputes as they arise. 

“(7) Manchurian autonomy. 

‘The Government in Manchuria should be modified in such 
a way as to secure, consistently with the sovereignty and 
administrative integrity of China, a large measure of auton- 
omy designed to meet the local conditions and special 
characteristics of the Three Provinces. The new civil regime 
must be so constituted and conducted as to satisfy the essential 
requirements of good government. 

**(8) Internal order and security against external aggression. 
‘The internal order of the country should be secured by an 
effective local gendarmerie force, and security against 
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external aggression should be provided by the withdrawal of 
all armed forces other than gendarmerie, and by the con- 
clusion of a treaty of non-aggression between the countries 
. interested. . 
““(g) Encouragement of an economic rapprochement be- 
tween China and Japan. 
“For this purpose a new commercial treaty between the two 
countries is desirable. Such a treaty should aim at placing 
on an equitable basis the commercial relations between the 
two countries and bringing them into conformity with their 
improved political relations. 
(10) International co-operation in Chinese reconstruction. 
‘Since the present political instability in China is an obstacle 
to friendship with Japan and an anxiety to the rest of the 
world (as the maintenance of peace in the Far East is a matter 
of international concern), and since the conditions enumer- 
ated above cannot be fulfilled without a strong Central 
Government in China, the final requisite for a satisfactory 
solution is temporary international co-operation in the 
internal reconstruction of China, as suggested by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” 


Section II 


The provisions of this section constitute the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly under Article 15, paragraph 4 of the 
Covenant. 

Having defined the principles, conditions and considerations 
applicable to the settlement of the dispute, 


THE ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS AS FOLLOWS : 
(1) Whereas the sovereignty over Manchuria belongs to 


na, 

(A) Considering that the presence of Japanese troops outside 
the zone of the South Manchuria Railway and their operations 
outside this zone are incompatible with the legal principles 
which should govern the settlement of the dispute, and that it 
is necessary to establish as soon as possible a situation consistent 
with these principles, ; 

The Assembly recommends the evacuation of these troops. 
In view of the special circumstances of the case, the first object of 
the negotiations recommended hereinafter should be to organize 
this evacuation and to determine the methods, stages and time- 
limits thereof. 
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(B) Having regard to the local conditions special to Man- 
churia, the particular rights and interests possessed by Japan 
therein, and the rights and interests of third States, 

The Assembly recommends the establishment in Manchuria, 
within a reasonable period, of an organization under the sover- 
eignty of, and compatible with the administrative integrity of, 
China. This organization should provide a wide measure of 
autonomy, should be in harmony with local conditions and 
should take account of the multilateral treaties in force, the 
particular rights and interests of Japan, the rights and interests 
of third States, and, in general, the principles and conditions 
reproduced in Section I (c) above ; the determination of the 
respective powers of and relations between the Chinese Central 
Government and the local authorities should be made the subject 
of a Declaration by the Chinese Government having the force 
of an international undertaking. 

(2) Whereas, in addition to the questions dealt with in the 
two recommendations 14 and 1B, the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry mentions in the principles and conditions for a 
settlement of the dispute set out in Section I (c) above certain 
other questions affecting the good understanding between China 
and Japan, on which peace in the Far East depends, 

The Assembly recommends the parties to settle these questions 
on the basis of the said principles and conditions. 

(3) Whereas the negotiations necessary for giving effect to the 
foregoing recommendations should be carried on by means of 
a suitable organ, : 

The Assembly recommends the opening of négotiations 
between the two parties in accordance with the method specified 
hereinafter. 

Each of the parties is invited to inform the Secretary-Gencral 
whether it accepts, so far as it is concerned, the recommendations 
of the Assembly, subject to the sole condition that the other 
party also accepts them. 

The negotiations between the parties should take place with 
the assistance of a Committee set up by the Assembly as follows : 
The Assembly hereby invites the Governments of Belgium, 
Great Britain, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, the 
Irish Free State, Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and 
Turkey each to appoint a member to the Committee as soon as 
the Secretary-General shall have informed them that the two 
parties accept the Assembly’s recommendations. The Secretary- 
General shall also notify the Governments of the United States 
of America and of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
this acceptance and invite each of them to appoint a member of 
the Committee should it so desire. Within one month afler 
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having been informed of the acceptance of the two parties, the 
Secretary-General shall take all suitable steps for the opening of 
negotiations. 

In order to enable the Members of the League, after: the 
opening of negotiations, to judge whether each of the parties is 
acting in conformity with the Assembly’s recommendations : 

(a) The Committee will, whenever it thinks fit, report on the 
state of the negotiations, and particularly on the negotiations 
with regard to the carrying out of the recommendations 1A and 
B above ; as regards recommendations 1.4, the Committee will 
in any case report within three months of the opening of nego- 
tiations. These reports shall be communicated by the Secretary: 
General to the Members of the League and to the non-member 
States represented on the Committee ; 

(6) The Committee may submit to the Assembly all questions 
relating to the interpretation of Section II of Part IV of the- 
present report. The Assembly shall give this interpretation in 
the same conditions as those in which the present report is 
adopted, in conformity with Article 15, paragraph 10, of the 
Covenant. 


Section III 


In view of the special circumstances of the case, the recom- 
mendations made do not provide for a mere return to the status 
quo existing before September, 1931. They likewise exclude the 
maintenance and recognition of the existing regime in Manchuria, 
such maintenance and recognition being incompatible with 
the fundamental principles of existing international obligations 
and with the good understanding between the two countries on 
we eace in the Far East depends. 

‘ollows that, in adopting the present report, the Members 
of fie League intend to abstain, particularly as regards the 
existing regime in Manchuria, from any act which might preju- 
dice or delay the carrying out of the recommendations of the said 
report. They will continue not to recognize this regime either 
de jure or de facto. They intend to abstain from taking any 
isolated action with regard to the situation in Manchuria and to 
continue to concert their action among themselves as well as 
with the interested States not Members of the League. As regards 
the Members of the League who are signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty: ‘Whenever a situation arises which, in the 
opinion of any one of them, involves the application of the 
stipulations of the present Treaty and renders desirable discussion 
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of such application, there shall be full and frank communication 
between the Contracting Powers concerned.” 

In order to facilitate as far as possible the establishment in 
the Far East of a situation in conformity with the recommen- 
dations of the present report, the Secretary-General is instructed 
to communicate a copy of this report to the States non-members of 
the League who are signatories of, or have acceded to, the 
Pact of Paris or of the Nine-Power Treaty, informing them of 
the Assembly’s hope that they will associate themselves with 
the views expressed in the report, and that they will, if necessary, 
concert their action and their attitude with the Members of the 
League. 
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